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U.S.  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGY  EV  THE 
GLOBAL  MARKETPLACE 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  24,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce 

AND  Tourism  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-253  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  F.  Kerry 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Staff  members  assigned  to  this  hearing:  Troy  H.  Cribb,  profes- 
sional staff  member,  and  Ivan  A.  Schlager,  staff  counsel;  and  Kevin 
M.  Dempsey,  minority  staff  counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  KERRY 

Senator  Kerry.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

My  apologies  to  folks  for  our  delay.  We  are  going  to  have  a  bunch 
of  votes  this  morning.  We  just  did  two,  back  to  back,  when  we  were 
supposed  to  originally  have  had  one.  But  we  may  have  to  cope  with 
a  few  interruptions  as  we  go  through  the  course  of  the  hearing  be- 
cause of  the  voting  schedule. 

This  morning,  we  are  going  to  explore  in  the  course  of  this  hear- 
ing the  importance  of  a  growing  new  industry,  the  environmental, 
or  what  we  call  the  "envirotecn  industry,"  and  explore  ways  in 
which  the  Grovemment  can  really  work  to  encourage  the  exports  of 
environmental  technology,  both  goods  and  services.  I  think  that  the 
whole  country  is  becoming  more  sensitized  to  the  impact  of  defense 
cutbacks  and  also  to  the  prolonged  recession — or  slow  recovery,  de- 
pending on  which  argument  you  want  to  make — and  as  a  result  of 
that,  I  think  there  is  an  opportunity  that  has  been  agreed  upon  for 
a  great  deal  of  a  shifting  of  emphasis  of  R&D  efforts,  product  devel- 
opment, and  so  forth,  toward  new  areas. 

There  is  also,  obviously,  no  single  answer  to  that  problem.  I  do 
not  think  we  gather  here  with  the  notion  that  environmental  tech- 
nology is  the  be-all  and  end-all  that  will  totally  supplant  other  in- 
dustries and  have  the  same  economic  force.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  one  analyzes  the  possibilities  of  all  the  areas,  at  least  in  the 
near  term — whether  we  are  looking  at  in  terms  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies, advanced  materials,  artificial  intelligence,  robotics,  micro- 
electronics, and  so  forth — environmental  technology,  which  can  en- 
compass portions  of  each  of  the  aforementioned,  has  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  to  provide  this  country  with  an  economic  lift. 
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Moreover,  witnessing  what  has  happened  in  terms  of  Japanese 
and  German  technology  in  areas,  for  instance,  affecting  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  it  is  evident  again  to  those  following  this  that  when  you 
do  not  push  the  technology  curve,  when  you  nold  back  with  a  no- 
tion that  you  are  somehow  saving  money  in  the  short  term  because 
you  are  not  raising  the  business  expenses  or  requirements  to  meet 
certain  standards,  you  are,  in  effect,  restraining  our  job  growth  op- 
portunities and  our  product  sales.  I  think  this  conclusion  is  very 
evident  as  we  look  now  at  the  new  competition  in  certain  areas  of 
alternative  energy  sources,  renewables,  and  some  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies surrounding  those  such  as  photovoltaics  and  so  forth, 
where  there  has  been  a  big  shift  in  the  capacities  of  our  competitor 
nations. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  we  are  going  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  Americ£ins,  if  we  are  going  to  have  high-quality  jobs  that  are 
well-paying,  we  are  going  to  have  to  produce  high-value-added 
products  and  not  depend  on — and  this  has  become  almost  trite  in 
the  reference  but  is  very  real — not  depend  on  flipping  hamburgers 
or  opening  drug  stores  or  doing  other  kinds  of  things  but  rather 
look  to  the  new  products  that  will  allow  us  to  sell  to  less-developed 
nations  who  are  going  to  be  the  marketplace  of  the  future. 

This  industry,  to  some  degree,  confounds  the  conventional  wis- 
dom that  environmental  protection  is  the  enemy  of  economic 
growth,  rather  than,  as  I  believe  and  as  others  who  are  here  to  tes- 
tify today  believe,  a  prerequisite  to  growth  and  is  a  key  element  of 
our  long-term  economic  health  and  recovery.  I  see  different  figures. 
There  was  an  article  this  morning,  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  it  with 
me  here,  but  I  was  looking  at  it  earlier,  that  pegs  the  current  reve- 
nues somewhere  in  the  hundreds  of  billions — I  forget — $150,  $180 
billion  or  so.  It  is  often  referred  to  as  a  $200  billion  business  that 
may  grow  to  $400  billion  or  more  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  And 
I  think  that  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  we  begin  with  a  40- 
percent  share  of  the  world's  market,  we  clearly  have  an  enormous 
capacity  to  expand. 

But  my  friends,  we  have  begun  before  with  80  and  90  percent 
shares  of  the  world  market  in  certain  industries,  only  to  see  a  kind 
of  lackadaisical,  slaphappy  approach,  even  an  arrogance,  and  we 
have  watched  that  share  slip  down  to  near  zero  in  some  cases.  So, 
the  current  40  percent  is  a  benchmark  that  ought  to,  in  light  of 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  electronics  industries  and  in  other  indus- 
tries, computer  chips  and  so  forth,  make  us  very  wary  of  simply 
taking  that  for  granted. 

It  is  also  my  sense  that  as  we  watch  the  environment  emerge  as 
a  far  more  critical  element  of  our  trade  negotiations,  whether  it  is 
NAFTA  or  GATT,  this  concern,  I  believe,  will  be  a  central  element 
of  the  new  paradigm  of  international  relations  where,  just  as  we 
spent  50  years  arguing  around  nuclear  arms  reduction  and  the 
proper  allocation  of  forces  in  the  world.  I  believe,  as  we  go  into 
these  next  25  years  or  more,  we  will  be  arguing  about  the  proper 
allocation  of  resources  in  the  world  and  how  to  develop  and  grow 
intelligently. 

The  concept  of  sustainable  development  is  only  now  being  fleshed 
out,  and  if  you  want  to  divide  the  new  paradigm  of  national  secu- 
rity, international  security,  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  key  cor- 


nerstones  of  that  new  definition  of  international  security,  together 
with  narcotics,  international  narcotics  trafficking,  financial  crime 
across  borders,  terrorism,  conflicts  based  on  ethnic  and  ideological 
and  religious  grounds,  and  the  whole  resource  allocation  sustain- 
able development  issues. 

This  is  one  of  those  key  components,  and  we  need  to  think  about 
it  that  way.  And  one  of  the  wavs  we  can  do  that  is  to  pursue  the 
options  that  will  be  laid  out  at  this  hearing  today. 

I  have  often  referred  to  the  disparity  between  our  effort  and 
other  countries'  efforts,  and  when  I  speak  publicly  on  this  issue,  I 
have  cited  the  few  American  companies  that  attended  the  Rio  Con- 
ference as  formal  attendees  to  that  conference,  where  you  had  140- 
plus  nations.  You  had  some  50  American  companies,  one-half  of 
which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  came  from  Massachusetts.  The  Japanese 
had  some  700-plus  companies  formally  accredited  to  that  same  con- 
ference, and  if  you  read  Lester  Thurow  and  others  who  talk  about 
the  head- to-head  competition  of  this  next  century,  we  should  take 
that  as  a  fair  warning  to  those  of  us  at  this  hearing  this  morning 
that  environmental  technology  is  a  way  of  really  focusing  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  country  to  be  competitive  and  to  compete. 

Let  me  just  say  that  there  are  many  people  who  have  awakened 
to  this,  none  more  so  than  the  newly  formed  National  Environ- 
mental Business  Council  Rowing  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  Environ- 
mental Business  Council  in  Massachusetts,  and  Don  Connors  and 
others,  and  I  congratulate  them  on  their  efforts  to  help  lead  the 
business  community  of  this  country  to  a  recognition  of  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  just  talked  about. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  Government  should  not  engage  in 
choices  that  the  private  sector  might  otherwise  make  unless  there 
is  a  strong  social  reason  for  doing  so,  it  must  do  all  that  it  can  to 
encourage  the  export  of  these  environmental  technologies  and  serv- 
ices. 

Now,  working  with  Congressman  Studds  as  well  as  Senators 
Chafee,  Baucus,  and  Lieberman,  I  recently  introduced  legislation 
called  the  National  Environmental  Trade  Development  Act  of  1993, 
which  will  expand  export  promotion  services  available  to  envirotech 
companies.  It  will  bring  the  private  sector  into  the  process  of  set- 
ting a  strategy  for  environmental  technology  export  promotion  pro- 
grams, and  it  will  establish,  I  hope,  a  clear  focus  within  our  trade 
and  export  promotion  programs  on  environmental  technologies. 

It  is  clear  to  me  and  to  others  that  additional  export  promotion 
services  are  desperately  needed  in  this  country  for  all  industries. 
A  recent  GAO  report  found  that  the  United  States  spends  59  cents 
for  every  $1,000  of  exports  in  nonagricultural  export  promotion, 
while  France  spends  $1.99,  Italy  $1.71,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
$1.62.  The  United  States  ranks  at  the  low  end  in  the  number  of 
overseas  export  promotion  staff  per  billion  dollars  in  exports  with 
1.56  people;  while  the  UK  has  8.5  people;  France,  5.87;  Italy,  4.14; 
and  Germany,  2.28.  So,  we  are  on  the  low  end  there,  also. 

Moreover,  existing  Government  export  promotion  programs  are 
an  inefficient,  bureaucratic  maze,  and  are  confusing  to  exporters. 
Ten  Federal  agencies  operate  over  150  export  promotion  programs, 
which,  frankly,  have  been  totally  uncoordinated.  As  an  example  of 
the  effects  of  the  lack  of  coherent  strategy,  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture  receives  74  percent  of  the  funds,  even  though  agricultural 
goods  only  constitute  about  10  percent  of  U.S.  exports.  This  is  yet 
another  example  of  plainly  absurd  bureaucratese  and  misplaced 
politics. 

This  misallocation  of  resources  is,  frankly,  inexcusable.  And 
while  our  competitors  abroad  execute  carefully  crafted  export  strat- 
egies, we  continue  simply  to  shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot.  The  Trade 
Promotion  Coordinating  Committee  which  was  given  statutory  au- 
thority through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Rockefeller  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, will  go  some  distance  to  improve  coordination  among  agen- 
cies. But  if  we  are  going  to  defend  our  worldwide  market  share  and 
the  growing  industry  of  envirotech,  which  has  been  targeted  by 
Japan  and  Germany,  we  simply  have  to  do  more. 

The  National  Environmental  Trade  Development  Act  of  1993  cre- 
ates an  interagency  council  to  develop  a  strategy,  to  coordinate,  to 
bring  our  environmental  export  promotion  efforts  to  the  forefront, 
and  to  bring  the  private  sector  into  the  planning  process.  And  to 
ensure  the  implementation  of  this  strategy  developed  by  the  coun- 
cil, we  call  on  the  President  himself,  acting  through  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Policy  and  the  National  Economic  Council,  to  co- 
ordinate the  policies  and  programs  of  the  agencies  involved  in 
enviro-export  promotion. 

Furthermore,  in  this  bill  we  seek  to  expand  the  services  available 
to  envirotech  companies  by  creating  one-stop  shopping  for  export 
information.  The  Department  of  Commerce  currently  operates  the 
Trade  Information  Center  which  provides  exporters  information  on 
foreign  markets.  It  also  operates  export  promotion  one-stop  shops 
in  the  U.S.  and  foreign  commercial  service  offices.  This  bill  adds  ex- 
pertise in  the  envirotech  area  to  each  of  these  offices,  making  them, 
in  effect,  one-stop  shops  for  envirotech  export  information. 

The  bill  also  creates  six  new  regional  environmental  business 
and  technology  centers,  which  are  to  provide  hands-on  technical  as- 
sistance to  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  in  their  regions  on 
exporting  environmental  technology.  And  this  assistance  would  in- 
clude demonstrations  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  foreign  pur- 
chasers, assistance  with  marketing  and  distribution,  and  the  train- 
ing of  foreign  businesses  in  the  use  of  our  environmental  tech- 
nologies. 

I  believe  these  centers  can  build  on  the  success  of  the  Environ- 
mental Business  Council's  efforts  in  Massachusetts,  and  bring  busi- 
nesses around  the  country  the  kind  of  technical  business  to  busi- 
ness assistance  that  can  only  be  provided  with  private  sector  in- 
volvement. 

Now,  obviously,  providing  this  kind  of  assistance  is  not  enough. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  educate  those  in  the  developing  world 
about  the  importance  of  protecting  the  environment  and  about 
using  methods  that  have  already  been  developed  for  doing  so.  And 
for  that  reason  this  legislation  seeks  to  create  the  Senior  Environ- 
mental Service  Corps  as  a  new  division  of  the  Peace  Corps.  What 
we  would  like  to  have  is  Environmental  Corps  taking  experienced 
U.S.  environmental  managers,  regulators,  educators,  and  other  en- 
vironmentalists, people  with  experience  in  business  and  elsewhere, 
to  share  that  expertise  with  companies  and  individuals  in  develop- 
ing countries. 


There  is  an  enormous  amount  to  do  on  this  front.  I  think  that 
is  evident  to  anybody  who  looks  and  analyzes  the  development 
problems  of  countries  around  the  world,  whether  it  is  deforestation 
or  desertification  or  the  biodiversity  issues  in  the  treaty  we  have 
just  signed  or  the  increasing  threat  to  our  ecosystems  of  the  ocean 
and  water  bodies,  not  to  mention  global  warning,  ozone  depletion, 
et  cetera. 

As  China,  which  is  currently  growing  at  20  percent  a  year  in  the 
southern  provinces,  comes  further  on  line  economically,  and  as 
Southeast  Asia  emerges  and  Vietnam  and  other  countries  join  in 
that,  which  they  inevitably  will,  the  pace  of  development  and  the 
pace  of  demand  and  destruction  is  simply  going  to  increase.  And 
unless  we,  as  a  leading  industrial  Nation,  join  with  the  G-7  and 
other  countries  to  raise  to  a  high  level  of  concern  the  choices  we 
need  to  be  making,  we  are  not  only  going  to  lose  out  on  the  envi- 
ronmental job  possibilities  that  come  with  that,  but  we  are  going 
to  lose  out  in  a  big  way  on  the  larger  ecological  challenges  that  we 
confront. 

So,  this  makes  sense  on  every  single  front.  It  is  a  three-for,  four- 
for,  or  whatever  you  will:  jobs,  environmental  safety,  economic 
sense,  national  security  sense,  and  a  sound  way  to  develop  other 
countries.  So,  I  hope  that  this  hearing  today  will  serve  as  a  way 
of  laying  down  a  good  record  of  what  the  realities  are  on  these  pos- 
sibilities, and  so  I  apologize  for  a  fairly  lengthy  opening  statement, 
but  this  is  our  first  hearing  in  this  area  and  I  do  want  to  try  to 
explain  why  we  are  choosing  to  move  in  this  direction  and  where 
we  are  going  and  what  the  importance  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
ments, please. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ROLLINGS 

The  Chairman.  Too  often,  the  credo  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  to  cling  to  a  simplistic  laissez-faire  policy  while  our  global 
competitors  nave  used  their  governments  to  make  fledgling  indus- 
tries into  giants  and  to  crack  open  foreign  markets.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  is  losing  ground  to  Japan  and  (Jermany  in  many  of 
the  key  emerging  technologies  of  the  future. 

Fortunately,  we  now  have  an  administration  that  understands 
that  companies  and  countries  which  lead  in  technology  and  manu- 
facturing will  lead  in  the  quest  for  markets,  jobs,  and  wealth.  In 
this  quest,  the  Federal  Government  should  be  a  partner  and  not  an 
antagonist  to  the  private  sector.  That  is  precisely  why  I  introduced 
S.  4,  the  National  Competitiveness  Act,  earlier  this  year. 

In  this  regard,  export  promotion  is  one  area  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  play  a  critical  role.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the 
testimony  presented  today  on  the  potential  for  environmental  tech- 
nology in  creating  export  opportunities  for  U.S.  businesses.  We 
must  not  assume  that  we  can  protect  the  environment  only  at  the 
expense  of  jobs  and  progress  but  rather  should  look  to  the  vast  new 
world  of  technologies,  jobs,  and  exports  that  are  being  created  in 
this  rapidly  advancing  field.  While  we  cannot  place  our  economy  in 
a  stranglehold  of  environmental  regulations,  we  should  take  note 
that  economic  policies  that  are  blind  to  environmental  concerns 
eventually  backfire.  One  need  only  to  look  at  countries  such  as  Po- 


land  and  Hungary,  which  are  cleaning  up  their  environments  as  a 
prerequisite  to  building  up  their  economies. 

Also,  one  cannot  talk  about  trade  without  thinking  about  the 
thousands  of  American  jobs  that  are  moving  abroad  on  a  fast  track 
to  countries  where  lack  of  environmental  regulations  lowers  pro- 
duction costs.  As  President  Clinton  recently  observed:  "We  live  in 
an  era  of  global  economics,  global  environmentalism,  global 
epidemics."  The  Montreal  Protocol  and  the  Earth  Summit  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  are  notable  forums  for  urging  other  countries  to  improve 
their  environmental  record  so  that  U.S.  companies  can  compete  on 
a  level  playing  field. 

The  administration  is  currently  conducting  a  review  of  Federal 
export  programs  under  the  framework  of  the  Trade  Policy  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  which  was  established  by  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1992  to  form  a  strategy  for  streamlining  the  many  ex- 
port programs  that  are  scattered  among  almost  every  major  Fed- 
eral agency.  The  challenges  faced  by  small  environmental  export 
companies  provide  vivid  examples  of  why  the  work  of  the  TPCC  is 
so  important  to  the  future  export  picture. 

Envirotech  businesses  seeking  overseas  markets,  like  many  other 
businesses,  often  have  a  difficult  time  securing  export  financing 
and  assistance.  They  also  need  a  convenient  source  of  information 
on  market  demands  in  foreign  countries  and  on  foreign  environ- 
mental regulations.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  our  other  Federal  agencies  can  be 
an  important  source  of  information  and  assistance  for  these  compa- 
nies, particularly  if  the  agencies  are  coordinating  with  each  other. 
This  hearing  can  provide  some  valuable  information  on  the  every- 
day experiences  of  companies  seeking  new  markets. 

Our  Government  also  can  play  a  pivotal  role  in  the  development 
of  the  envirotech  industry  by  educating  other  countries  about  envi- 
ronmental protection.  We  have  a  wealth  of  information  to  share  on 
problems  ranging  from  soil  conservation  to  acid  rain,  and  a  failure 
to  share  our  knowledge  is  to  our  own  detriment.  Absent  an  effort 
to  raise  world  environmental  standards,  increasing  environmental 
regulations  here  at  home  will  be  like  trying  to  plant  a  garden  in 
the  middle  of  an  asphalt  jungle. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  testimony  today  on  environ- 
mental technology  development. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  our  first 
panel  if  they  would  come  forward  at  this  point.  And  we  welcome 
each  of  you:  Mr.  Jonathan  Sallet  from  the  Office  of  Policy  and  Stra- 
tegic Planning  at  Commerce;  Jim  Ekstrom,  Acting  Chief  of  Inter- 
national Operations,  the  Peace  Corps;  Donald  Connors,  Chairman, 
The  Environmental  Business  Council;  and  William  Snape,  the  As- 
sociate Counsel  for  Wildlife  Policy,  Defenders  of  Wildlife.  Gentle- 
men, thank  you  all  very  much  for  being  with  us  and  sharing  not 
only  your  expertise  but  your  time. 

Without  further  ado,  let  me  ask  each  of  you  if  you  would  make 
your  opening  statements.  We  can  go  in  any  order.  Anybody  who 
wants  to — why  do  you  not  lead  off,  Mr.  Sallet? 


STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  SALLET,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
POLICY  AND  STRATEGIC  PLANNING,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  Sallet.  Thank  you,  Senator.  As  long  as  we  have  the  record 
open,  let  me  note  for  the  record  that  I  grew  up  in  Massachusetts 
and  that  I  followed  your  political  career  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
makes  it  a  particular  pleasure  to  appear  here  this  morning  to  dis- 
cuss these  important  issues  and  to  testify  on  your  bill,  S.  1074. 

The  purpose  of  that  legislation  is  clear:  to  help  us  develop  a  na- 
tional strategy  to  promote  U.S.  exports  of  environmental  products, 
services,  and  technologies.  Let  me  just — in  your  opening  statement. 
Senator,  you  mentioned  the  current  export  promotion  activities.  I 
will  come  to  that  in  a  second,  but  let  me  speak  to  it  for  a  moment. 

This  is  a  time,  as  you  know.  Senator,  there  will  be  votes  on  the 
Senate  floor  tonight  and  tomorrow  on  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  actions.  This  is  a  time 
of  scarce  financial  resources.  Export  promotion  is  every  important. 
You  noted  a  statistic  about  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  spent  for  agricultural  export  promotion  as  opposed 
to  the  actual  amount  of  agriculture  exports  among  the  total  U.S. 
exports. 

Secretary  Brown  is  working  hard  to  bring  into  realiW  the  vision 
of  Congress  when  it  created  the  Trade  Promotion  Coordinating 
Committee.  We  are  working  on  it  this  summer.  Our  first  report  will 
be  due  in,  issued  in  the  end  of  September.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  very  problems  that  you  raised,  too  many  agencies 
going  in  too  many  different  directions.  We  are  going  to  pull  it  to- 
gether with  an  integrated  strategy. 

But  when  we  come  back  to  you,  resource  allocation  is  something 
that  the  Congress  will  need  to  think  about.  If  we  need  more  money 
for  export  promotion  for  manufacturing  and  technologies,  as  we  be- 
lieve we  do,  that  will,  as  you  correctly  note  in  your  opening  state- 
ment, call  for  some  political  decisions  about  how  we  can  best  mus- 
ter those  kinds  of  resources. 

This,  the  issue  we  are  discussing  this  morning,  is  an  important 
part  of  that.  That  is  why  the  President  has  placed  such  a  high  pri- 
ority on  developing  these  initiatives.  In  his  Earth  Day  directives, 
the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  I  know  you 
were  there.  Senator,  when  the  President  made  his  Earth  Day  ad- 
dress here  in  Washington,  he  directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  day  to  chair  an  interagency  effort  that  will  develop  an  admin- 
istration strategy  to  promote  environmental  technology  and  envi- 
ronmental exports.  And  we  are  going  to  make  that  strategy  part  of 
our  larger  overall  export  promotion  strategy. 

We  snare  your  enthusiasm,  and  we  look  forward  to  joining  with 
you  to  bring  this  message  of  environmental  growth  to  the  American 
people  and  to  people  around  the  world.  And  that  message  has  to 
go  far  and  wide  because  these  markets  are,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  global. 

Global  demand  is  estimated  to  range  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
from  $300  to  $500  billion  for  environmental  products,  services, 
technologies.  We  know  these  markets  exist,  but  for  the  reasons 
that  you  noted  in  your  opening  statement,  we  have  to  move  quickly 
on  them.  Japan  and  Germany  have  already  focused  on  these  mar- 
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kets.  We  cannot  afford  to  sit  on  what  now  seems  to  be  a  lead  or 
even  a  strong  position.  We  have  to  move  forward,  look  at  opportu- 
nities, opportunities  in  places  like  Mexico,  where  tremendous  op- 
portunities exist  and  where  many  U.S.  companies  already  have  a 
strong  presence.  Other  nations  in  Latin  Ajnerica,  Brazil,  Chile, 
among  others,  offer  great  potential. 

Possibilities  exist  as  well  in  Asia,  the  newly  independent  States, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  EC^  where  we  have  global  markets.  Dif- 
ferent issues,  perhaps,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  markets 
for  environmental  technologies  in  all  of  these  places.  But  to  do  well, 
we  need  a  concerted  national  mission. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  ideally  suited  to 
lead  the  administration's  effort  toward  the  creation  of  this  mission. 
As  you  know,  our  work  involves  NOAA,  which  is  a  bastion  of  sci- 
entific research  and  environmental  expertise,  the  International 
Trade  Administration  which  works  on  trade  promotion  and  trade 
development,  NIST — the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology, which  is  involved  in  creating  a  series  of  technology  outreach 
programs,  advanced  technology  programs,  R&D  funding  for 
precompetitive  generic  products,  and  manufacturing  extension  pro- 
grams. 

Yesterday,  in  fact,  Secretary  Brown  testified  before  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  on  the  Department's  com- 
prehensive technology  and  trade  strategy.  We  are  geared  toward 
aggressively  promoting  technological  innovation  and  commer- 
cialization, while  increasing  U.S.  exports.  Secretary  Brown  is  also 
a  member  of  the  newly  constituted  President's  Council  on  Sustain- 
able Development.  The  goal  here  is  to  preserve  our  global  environ- 
ment in  a  way  that  leads  to  strong  and  sustainable  economic 
growth. 

And  today,  as  we  speak,  Secretary  Brown  is  visiting  the  Great 
Lakes  Manufacturing  Technology  Center  in  Cleveland.  This  manu- 
facturing center  is  geared  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing to  managers  to  help  them  bring  their  manufacturing  companies 
into  the  next  generation  of  manufacturing  technologies. 

We  are  not  doing  this  alone.  We  are  working  in  partnership  with 
the  EPA  and  Carol  Browner,  who  has  already  demonstrated  great 
leadership  at  that  agency,  the  Department  of  Energy,  Ex-Im  Bank, 
others  of  the  19  agencies  that  are  involved  in  the  trade  promotion 
coordinating  committee.  Our  working  groups  are  now  meeting  to 
formulate  a  long-range  strategic  plan,  and  we  will  be,  as  we  formu- 
late that,  working  with  private  industry  and  soliciting  their  input. 

I  guess  the  one  specific  word  that  I  would  like  to  say  about  your 
legislation  deals  with  close  consultation  with  industry.  We  abso- 
lutely agree  that  industry  must  play  an  important  role  in  develop- 
ing an  appropriate  strategy  to  assist  environmental  companies  in 
foreign  markets.  Secretary  Brown  has  emphasized  again  and  again 
the  importance  of  achieving  real  economic  growth  through  public- 
private  partnerships. 

Let  me,  if  you  would,  rely  on  the  submission  of  mv  testimony  for 
the  record  for  the  remainder  of  our  specific  views,  but  just  let  me 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  briefly  this  morn- 
ing my  Department's  views  on  your  efforts.  We  applaud  your  work 
to  carry  out  the  President's  commitment  to  fostering  the  growth  of 


U.S.  environmental  technology  exports.  We  are  encouraged  bv  vour 
legislation  because  it  sends  exactly  the  right  signal.  Increased  focus 
and  governmental  effort  on  behalf  of  and  in  league  with  environ- 
mental technology. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  to  accomplish  the 
administration's  goal  to  protect  the  environment  and  to  promote 
long-term  economic  growth. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sallet  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jonathan  Sallet 

Good  Morning.  I  am  very  pleased  to  represent  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  testi- 
fying on  the  National  Environmental  Trade  Development  Act  of  1993.  We  believe 
the  intent  of  this  bill — to  develop  a  national  strategy  to  promote  U.S.  exports  of  en- 
vironinental  products,  services,  and  technologies — is  essential  to  creating  new  jobs 
domestically  and  helping  other  countries  to  meet  their  most  basic  needs  to  provide 
clean  air  and  water  to  their  citizens.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware,  the  President 
has  placed  a  hi^  priority  on  developing  such  an  initiative  as  outlined  in  S.  1074 
and  we  share  your  enthusiasm  and  effort  to  move  ahead  to  support  the  U.S.  envi- 
ronmental industry  and  carry  out  the  Administration's  goals. 

Secretary  Brown  testified  yesterday  before  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Afiairs  Committee  on  the  Department  of  Commerce's  comprehensive  tech- 
nology and  trade  strategy.  The  Department's  efforts  are  geared  toward  aggressively 
promoting  technological  innovation  and  commercialization  of  new  technologies  and 
significantly  increasing  U.S.  exports.  This  vital  link  between  technology  and  trade 
is  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  subject  of  today's  hearing:  environmental  technologies. 

THE  GLOBAL  MARKET  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

We  see  an  enormous  potential  for  exports  of  U.S.  environmental  technologies.  The 
global  market,  as  cited  in  S.  1074  and  other  independent  studies,  is  enormous  and 
may  surpass  the  aerospace  industry  in  dollar  terms  and  employment  by  the  year 
2000.  With  a  market  potential  ranging  from  $300  billion  to  $500  billion  for  environ- 
mental products,  services,  and  technologies,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  possibili- 
ties for  job  creation,  enhanced  technology  development  and  commercialization,  and 
our  major  role  in  helping  other  countries  protect  their  environment.  Developing 
countries  will  probably  see  the  largest  growth  rates  although  their  absolute  num- 
bers will  be  small  in  comparison  to  those  for  industrialized  countries.  Mexico  is,  of 
course,  a  country  where  tremendous  opportunities  exist  and  where  many  U.S.  com- 

ganies  have  established  a  strong  presence.  Other  nations  in  Latin  America  such  as 
razil  and  Chile  also  offer  great  potential. 

In  Asia,  there  are  also  great  possibilities  for  U.S.  industry.  For  some  markets  such 
as  China,  Indonesia,  Taiwan  and  Thailand  the  potential  is  great.  However,  in  order 
to  convert  this  potential  to  U.S.  exports  much  needs  to  be  done.  We  must  assist 
these  countries  in  establishing  national  environmental  protection  programs.  This  is 
where  cooperation  with  agencies  such  as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  and  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  is  essential.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
Newly  Independent  States  and  central  Europe,  two  other  regions  with  long-term  po- 
tential but  which  pose  difficult  challenges  for  U.S.  exporters  in  the  near  term. 

ADMINISTRATION'S  ENVIRONMENTAL  STRATEGIC  PLAN 

This  Administration  is  deeply  committed  to  the  development  of  policies  to  protect 
the  environment,  promote  economic  growth  and  create  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs. 
President  Clinton  recently  cited  the  three  principles  that  guide  this  Administration's 
environmental  agenda: 

"First,  we  believe  a  healthy  economy  and  a  healthy  environment  go  hand  in  hand. 
Environmental  problems  result  not  from  robust  growth,  but  reckless  growth.  And 
we  can  grow  the  economy  by  making  our  people  healthier,  our  communities  more 
attractive,  and  our  products  and  our  services  more  environmentally  conscious. 

"Second,  America  must  lead  the  way  in  promoting  economic  growth  and  environ- 
mental preservation  at  home  and  abroad. 

"We  hve  in  an  era  of  global  economics,  global  environmentalism,  global  epidemics. 
Our  lives  and  our  livelihoods  depend  on  people  throughout  the  world  being  healthy 
and  prosperous  and  respectful  of  the  planet  we  all  share.  What  is  good  for  the  world 
in  this  sense  is  very  good  for  America;  and 
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"Third,  we  must  move  beyond  the  false  choices  and  unnecessary  antagonism  of 
the  past.  From  American  business  and  American  labor  to  the  world  s  wealthiest  na- 
tions and  the  world's  poorest,  we  all  share  a  common  interest  in  economic  growth 
that  preserves  rather  than  pollutes  our  environment. 

"America,"  the  President  said,  "can  set  an  example  by  achieving  economic  growth 
that  can  continue  through  the  lifetimes  of  our  children  and  grandchildren  because 
it  respects  the  resources  that  make  that  growth  possible." 

The  President  in  his  Earth  Day  speech  directed  Secretary  Brown  to  spearhead  an 
interagency  strategic  plan  to  improve  the  competitiveness  and  increase  exports  of 
U.S.  environmental  technologies.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Council  on  Sustainable  Development.  The  Department  of  Commerce  throu^  the 
International  Trade  Administration,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  is  ideally  suited  for 
this  task.  We  are  earning  out  this  directive  energetically  within  Commerce  and  in 
partnership  with  the  EPA,  DOE,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  also  are  receiving 
strong  support  for  this  effort  from  the  White  House,  especially  Kathleen  McGinty, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Policy  and  Dr.  John  H.  Gibbons,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy.  The  Congressionally  mandated  Trade 
Promotion  Coordinating  Committee,  chaired  by  Secretary  Brown,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal mechanism  to  oversee  implementation  of  the  strategic  plan. 

COMMERCE  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGY  EXPORT  PROMOTION 

As  a  first  step,  the  Secretary  is  integrating  all  of  the  Department's  export  pro- 
motion, technology  commercialization,  and  science  resources  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's vision.  This  strategic  integration  wUl  build  on  activities  already  underway 
such  as  the  National  Environmental  Technologies  Trade  Initiative  (NETTI).  A  cor- 
nerstone of  the  NETTI  is  the  development  of  a  strong  public/private  partnership, 
coupling  federal  resources  with  private  sector  organizations  whose  expertise  in  the 
environmental  arena  is  widely  sought  around  the  world. 

As  the  lead  player  in  implementing  the  Clinton  Administration's  Technology  Plan, 
the  Department  is  tasked  with  increasing  the  competitiveness  of  the  environmental 
industry.  Particularly  important  is  the  commercialization  of  new  technologies.  Two 
Commerce  programs — Manufacturing  Technology  Centers  and  the  State  Technology 
Extension  Program  administered  by  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology (NIST)— are  instrumental  in  this  effort. 

The  Manufacturing  Technology  Centers  (MTCs)  program  has  formed  linkages 
with  other  federal  agencies  to  provide  services  and  assure  coordination.  We  are 
working  with  EPA,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(for  loan  guarantees),  the  Department  of  Energy  and  its  major  laboratories,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  its  laboratories  and  centers  of  excellence.  The  MTCs 
work  directly  with  small  firms,  both  on-site  and  in  central  demonstration  facilities 
to  improve  their  competitiveness  and  the  number  and  quality  of  jobs  they  provide. 
This  program  can  easily  be  adapted  to  incorporate  elements  of  the  Department's 
strategic  environmental  initiative.  NIST  has  taken  the  approach  of  building  on  ex- 
isting strengths  and  resources,  coordinating  carefully,  and  avoiding  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. 

Another  NIST  effort,  the  State  Technolo^  Extension  Program  (STEP),  helps 
states  plan  and  develop  industrial  extension  infrastructure.  In  addition  to  funding, 
the  program  provides  technical  assistance  and  organizes  regional  activities  that  help 
to  coordinate  various  state-based  activities.  The  STEP  program  has  woriced  with  a 
total  of  34  states  to  date,  counting  both  grant  recipients  ana  states  which  have  par- 
ticipated in  regionally  based  activities  sponsored  by  STEP. 

A  logical  extension  of  this  program  would  be  the  use  and  interaction  of  STEP  pro- 
grams with  the  International  Trade  Administration's  district  offices  to  work  to- 
gether to  educate  and  train  small-  to  medium-sized  companies  on  environmental 
technology  opportunities  overseas  and  to  assist  in  deploying  environmental  tech- 
nologies in  a  commercial  environment. 

Secretary  Brown,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  and  the  House  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Cornmittee  on 
the  proposed  National  Competitiveness  Act,  supported  the  idea  of  developing  a  "one- 
stop  shopping"  network  of  manufacturing  extension  centers  to  serve  many  of  the 
350,000  small-  and  medium-sized  manufacturers.  As  I  have  said,  many  entre- 
preneurial firms  in  the  environmental  sector  tend  to  fall  in  this  category  and  would 
Denefit  from  MTCs  modified  to  include  environmental  technology  centers. 

The  present  NIST  MTCs  and  STEP-supported  activities  have  begun  to  build  a 
base  01  experience  helping  small  companies  apply  technological  solutions  to  their 
needs  for  environmentally  conscious  manufacturing.  Expansion  of  the  MTC  program 
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would  greatly  enhance  the  Administration's  environmental  initiative  and.  meet  the 
needs  specified  in  the  National  Environmental  Trade  Development  Act  of  1993. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration's  (NOAA)  research  and 
monitoring  programs  also  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  F*resident's  environ- 
mental technologies  export  initiative.  NOAA's  Chief  Scientist,  Dr.  Kathy  Sullivan, 
combines  a  practical,  hands-on  approach  with  tremendous  lab  and  theoretical  skills. 
Her  focus  will  be  on  facilitating  the  transition  from  groundbreaking  research  to 
practical  application. 

NOAA's  scientific  research  demonstrates  to  foreign  nations  and  corporations  the 
existence  of  environmental  problems  by  identifying  the  efTects  of  their  actions  on 
Earth  systems.  NOAA's  scientific  programs  demonstrate  that  these  problems  can  be 
rationally  addressed,  thereby  giving  the  confidence  to  proceed  with  sensible,  cost- 
effective  remediation  and  prevention  programs.  Further,  NOAA's  scientific  capabili- 
ties provide  the  world  with  sophisticated  tools  for  use  in  attaining  sustainable  devel- 
opment. As  a  result,  NOAA  helps  generate  a  demand  in  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
environmental  technology. 

In  response  to  the  Department's  new  strategy  to  expand  U.S.  markets  and  exports 
by  focusing  on  the  development  of  innovative  environmental  technology,  NOAA  and 
NIST  are  presently  developing  collaborative  projects  as  part  of  their  FY95  budget 
initiatives  that  will  form  better  linkages  to  and  partnerships  with  private  indus- 
tries, both  domestic  and  international.  These  projects  will  address  already  identified 
problems  in  environmental  hazards  mitigation  such  as  wind  engineering  require- 
ments and  standards  for  new  building  design  and  the  use  of  marine  biotechnology 
in  pollution  remediation.  In  addition,  the  establishment  of  a  standards  and  calibra- 
tion facility  for  marine  instrumentation  exposed  to  often  hazardous  and  destructive 
environments  is  being  negotiated. 

The  International  Trade  Administration  (ITA),  as  the  principal  Commerce  agency 
responsible  for  export  promotion,  identifies  opportunities  for  U.S.  environmental 
technologies  in  existing  and  emerging  foreign  markets.  We  use  a  number  of  tech- 
niques to  help  U.S.  industry  capitalize  on  these  opportunities.  These  include  the 
more  traditional  maricet  promotion  techniques — trade  missions,  trade  exhibitions, 
seminars/conferences — ana  combining  technical/educational  seminars  with  a  busi- 
ness-to-business forum  designed  to  match  U.S.  environmental  technology  suppliers 
with  foreign  customers. 

The  Department  has  organized,  sponsored,  and  led  more  than  thirty  environ- 
mental trade  events  to  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Rim.  Participants  were,  for  the  most  part,  small-  to  medium-sized  environ- 
mental companies  where  we  have  seen  the  greatest  success  in  new  jobs  creation, 
technology  innovation,  and  creativity.  These  firms  tend  to  be  more  entrepreneurial 
and  risk  takers.  Their  CEOs  are  to  be  admired  because  of  their  willingness  to  com- 
pete with  larger,  more  sophisticated  Japanese  and  German  companies  who  have  ac- 
cess to  resources  far  greater  and  support  more  deeply  rooted  than  found  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Elements  of  this  bill  would  give  these  companies  a  helping  hand,  in  a 
coordinated  federal  effort,  to  compete  in  a  lucrative  and  risky  global  environment. 

By  integrating  these  three  Commerce  units,  we  will  maximize  our  ability  to  aid 
the  U.S.  environmental  industry.  It  is  our  hope  that  with  this  kind  of  federal  assist- 
ance, U.S.  environmental  technology  firms  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  emerg- 
ing markets  in  the  developing  world  and  to  build  upon  their  comparative  advantage 
in  technological  innovation. 

FEDERAL  EFFORTS  TO  PROMOTE  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

As  I  have  already  noted,  we  believe,  as  does  the  President,  that  we  can  only  suc- 
ceed in  our  goal  of  expanding  exports  of  environment  technologies  if  there  is  an  inte- 
CTated  effort  across  edl  agencies.  Critical  to  this  effort  is  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  order  to  sell  U.S.  goods  and  services  abroad,  there  must  be 
maricets  and  a  demand  for  our  products.  Since  many  of  most  promising  markets  are 
in  developing  countries,  a  great  deal  of  education  and  traimng  is  necessary.  And, 
most  importantly,  we  need  to  encourage  these  to  countries  adopt  environmental 
standards  that  provide  for  a  cleaner,  healthier  environment — and  give  U.S.  firms 
sales  opportunities.  Other  countries  have  been  busy  promoting  standards  that  favor 
their  own  companies.  EPA  is  essential  to  this  enort — providing  expert  advice  on 
technical  assistance,  regulatory  enforcement,  technology  development  and  certifi- 
cation through  its  laboratories.  Internationally,  EPA  assists  in  building  the  institu- 
tions necessary  to  implement  a  national  environmental  protection  program. 

Other  federal  agencies  including  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Overseas  I*ri- 
vate  Investment  Corporation  administer  various  financial  programs  that  are  critical 
to  sustaining  an  amoitious  environmental  initiative  of  the  kind  identified  in  your 
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bill.  These  agencies,  along  with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Trade  and  Development  Agency,  are  critical  to  developing  the  one-stop  shop 
mentioned  in  the  bill  and  providing  the  financial  support  to  identify  projects  in  for- 
eign countries,  complete  the  feasibility  studies,  and  finance  economically  viable,  en- 
vironmental control  and  remediation  projects. 

ANALYSIS  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  broad  goals  of  the  bill  to  foster  increased  U.S.  exports  of  environmental  tech- 
nologies are  consistent  with  the  President's  policy  and  with  the  Department's  ongo- 
ing efforts  to  refine  interagency  efforts  to  achieve  his  objectives.  Mr.  Chairman,  uie 
Department  is  in  the  process  of  formulating  a  long-range  strategic  plan  for  the  envi- 
ronmental technology  exports  at  the  direction  of  the  President  and  we  expect  to 
have  the  plan  ready  by  the  end  of  September.  You  can  be  certain  that  our  strategic 

filanning  process  will  carefully  consider  each  of  the  initiatives  included  in  S.  1074. 
t  is  important  to  emphasize  that  our  purpose  is  the  same  as  yours — to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enormous  global  market  opportunities  by  expanding  U.S.  environmental 
industry  exports. 

We  would  prefer  to  develop  our  strategic  plan  and  consult  with  industry  closely 
before  determining  what  specific  new  assistance  programs  we  should  undertake.  We 
agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  industry  must  play  an  important  role  in  devel- 
oping an  appropriate  strategy  to  assist  environmental  companies  in  foreign  markets. 
We  believe,  however,  that  industry  should  be  consulted  before  any  program  is  deter- 
mined and  that  all  needs  be  examined  and  weighed  in  light  of  their  importance  to 
helping  U.S.  industry  succeed  against  its  competition.  We  must  find  markets  in 
which  we  excel,  such  as  geographic  information  systems,  bioremediation,  and  newly 
developed  industrial  waste  water  treatment  systems  that  use  waste  heat,  and  apply 
our  combined  resources  (government  and  industry)  to  accomplish  our  goals. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  President  to  establish  an  Environmental  Trade  Pro- 
motion Council.  As  you  know,  we  are  now  implementing  creation  of  the  Congression- 
ally  mandated  Trade  Promotion  Coordinating  Committee  environment  working 
group,  which  seems  to  us  to  serve  a  similar  function.  Further,  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  goal  of  reducing  the  number  of  advisory  committees,  the  Administration  does 
not  support  the  creation  of  a  new  committee.  We,  of  course,  agree  that  industry  par- 
ticipation is  essential  to  formulating  any  sound,  long-term  strategic  plan  to  assist 
the  environmental  sector  and  are  committed  to  encouraging  their  participation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  Tor  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  the  Department's  views  on  the  National  Environmental  Trade  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1993  and  applaud  your  efforts  to  carry  out  the  President's  commitment 
to  fostering  the  growth  of  U.S.  environmental  technology  exports.  We  are  encour- 
aged by  your  legislation  and  believe  it  sends  a  helpful  signal.  I  look  forward  to  worii- 
ing  closely  with  you  to  accomplish  the  Administration's  goal  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, promote  economic  growth  and  create  high-skill,  hi^-wage  jobs.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sallet. 
Mr.  Ekstrom. 

STATEMENT  OF  JIM  EKSTROM,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS,  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  Ekstrom.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  share  the  views  of  the  Peace  Corps  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  contained  in  Senate  1074,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  senior  level  Environmental  Service  Corps  within  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  goal  of  the  Peace  Corps  provision  in  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  provide  experienced  environmental  professionals  to  assist  de- 
veloping countries  and  emerging  democracies  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing environmentally  sound  sustainable  development  pro- 
-ams. That  is  a  goal  that  we  wholeheartedly  support.  Indeed,  it 
is  already  an  important  part  of  the  Peace  Corps  mission.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary,  nor  do  we  support 
the  creation  of  a  separate  specific  division  in  the  Peace  Corps  to  ac- 
complish this  goal. 
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This  year  we  wall  field  close  to  800  environmental  volunteers  in 
nearly  60  countries.  That  represents  one  of  the  largest  environ- 
mental workforces  of  any  international  development  organization. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  many  people  was  that? 

Mr.  Ekstrom.  800,  sir. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  36  of  these  volunteers,  of  these 
environmental  volunteers,  come  fi'om  your  State,  and  that  is  more 
than  any  other  State,  with  the  exception  of  California  and  New 
York.  As  you  know,  our  volunteer  recruitment  is  driven  by  the 
needs  and  the  requests  of  our  host  countries.  It  has  long  been  the 
Peace  Corps  view  that  effective,  sustainable  development  programs 
cannot  be  imposed  from  the  outside  that  must  evolve  in  response 
to  problems  identified  by  the  countries,  themselves. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  as  the  international  commu- 
nity has  grown  increasingly  aware  of  the  vital  link  between  sus- 
tainable development  and  environmental  protection  we  have  expe- 
rienced a  dramatic  increase  in  requests  for  environmental  volun- 
teers. Our  environmental  sector  has  grown  from  fewer  than  300 
volunteers  in  1986  to  a  projected  high  of  just  over  1,000  in  1995. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  carefully  targeted  its  recruitment  efforts  to 
allow  us  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  these  types  of  volun- 
teers. 

Our  programming  in  the  environmental  sector,  as  in  all  other 
sectors,  is  built  on  the  principle  that  sustainable  development  be- 
gins at  the  grassroots  level  and  builds  up.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  direct  people  to  people  assistance  at  the  local  level  is  the 
most  effective  form  of  development  assistance,  and  that  is  why  the 
majority  of  our  environmental  volunteers  concentrate  on  smaller 
scale  community  projects. 

We  have  also  learned  through  experience  that  a  long-term  com- 
mitment, good  language  skills,  and  an  understanding  of  cultural  is- 
sues are  often  as  important  in  the  development  process  as  technical 
competence  or  the  technology,  itself.  If  a  project  is  to  be  sustainable 
over  time,  local  people  must  be  involved  in  every  aspect  of  project 
planning  and  implementation.  Because  it  takes  time  to  build  strong 
relationships  with  local  communities,  we  ask  our  volunteers  to 
make  a  2-year  commitment  and  to  live  among  people  with  whom 
they  work.  The  closer  the  advisors  are  to  the  people,  the  greater 
the  chance  for  sustainable  change. 

In  laying  out  the  agency's  approach  to  recruitment  and  program- 
ming, I  want  to  stress  to  the  subcommittee  that  Peace  Corps  has 
room  not  only  for  the  young  volunteer  with  a  B.A.  in  environmental 
studies,  but  also  for  the  Ph.D.  with  a  degree  in  environmental  toxi- 
cology. We  have  field  requests  for  environmental  generalists,  if  you 
will,  to  work  with  farmers  on  environmentally  sound  soil  conserva- 
tion practices,  but  we  have  also  field  requests  like  those  received 
recently  from  Chile  for  10  Spanish  speaking  forestry  experts  to 
work  with  Chilean  universities  as  teachers  and  researchers. 

Peace  Corps  has  volunteers  working  in  isolated  villages,  but  we 
also  have  volunteers  working  at  the  ministry  level  in  capital  cities. 
Traditionally,  our  host  countries  have  requested  environmental  vol- 
unteers in  five  areas.  Those  areas  are  forests,  forestry  expansion — 
extension,    excuse   me — ^forest   management,    environmental    edu- 
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cation,  national  parks,  biological  diversity,  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

Forestry  volunteers  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  projects,  includ- 
ing forest  management  programs  with  host  country  forestry  agen- 
cies. In  come  cases,  forestry  volunteers  are  teaching  at  universities 
and  in  technical  colleges. 

Environmental  education  volunteers  are  engaged  in  teacher 
training  and  curriculum  development  and  development  of  media 
campaigns  and  other  programs  to  promote  natural  resources  con- 
servation at  the  local  and  regional  levels.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
assigned  to  national  park  and  biodiversity  projects  work  with  their 
host  country  counterparts  to  identify  potential  reserve  locations, 
survey  and  mark  protected  area  boundaries,  and  prepare  tourism 
and  general  management  plans. 

Wildlife  management  volunteers  and  their  host  country  counter- 
parts work  to  protect  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  pro- 
mote sustainable  wildlife  activities  that  provide  food  and  income  to 
local  communities.  While  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done 
on  these  more  traditional  environmental  programs,  urbanization  in 
the  developing  world  is  presenting  an  increasingly  severe  environ- 
mental challenge  from  many  of  our  host  countries.  In  response  to 
requests  for  technical  assistance  in  urban  areas.  Peace  Corps  has 
initiated  projects  dealing  with  pollution  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. 

Peace  Corps  environmental  programs,  both  traditional  projects 
and  new  initiatives,  are  underway  in  all  four  regions  in  which  the 
Peace  Corps  serves.  And  some  of  our  volunteers  have  targeted  300 
villages  for  tree  planting,  promotion  of  environmentally  sound  cook- 
stoves,  and  environmental  education  in  schools  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Volunteers  in  Sri  Lanka  are  teaming  up  with  that  country's  de- 
partment of  wildlife  conservation  to  develop  environmental  edu- 
cation materials  for  use  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  vol- 
unteers in  Costa  Rica  are  concentrating  on  forestry  projects  aimed 
at  increasing  reforestation  by  150,000  acres  and  training  25,000 
farmers  in  reforestation  in  the  next  5  years. 

Shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  Peace  Corps  was  in- 
vited into  Eastern  Europe,  a  region  suffering  from  severe  environ- 
mental degradation.  We  have  begun  environmental  education  and 
environmental  management  programs  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  as 
well  as  in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  republics,  and  plan  to  launch  simi- 
lar efforts  in  Russia  and  the  newly  independent  States  when  re- 
sources permit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Vice  President  Gore  spoke  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
last  summer.  He  said  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  as  concerned  about  the 
road  from  Rio  as  we  have  been  with  the  road  to  Rio.  With  the  con- 
tinued support  of  Congress  and  the  American  people,  and  working 
side  by  side  with  our  global  partners,  the  Peace  Corps  will  help 
build  that  road  from  Rio. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ekstrom  follows:! 
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Prepared  Statement  of  James  Ekstrom 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  share  with  the  Subcommittee  Peace 
Corps'  views  on  the  provision  in  the  National  Environmental  Trade  Development 
Act  of  1993,  S.  1074,  which  would  establish  a  senior-level  environmental-  service 
corps  within  Peace  Corps.  We  are  grateful  for  the  support  you  have  given  to  Peace 
Corps  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  appreciate  your  inter- 
est in  our  environmental  work. 

The  goal  of  the  Peace  Corps  provision  in  your  biU  is  to  provide  experienced  envi- 
ronmental professionals  to  assist  developing  countries  and  emerging  democracies 
plan  and  implement  environmentally  sound  sustainable  development  programs. 
That's  a  goal  we  wholeheartedly  embrace.  Indeed,  it  is  already  an  important  pare 
of  Peace  Corps'  mission.  We  therefore  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary — and  so  do  not 
support — the  creation  of  a  specific  division  within  Peace  Corps  to  accomplish  the 
goal. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  we  will  field  close  to  800  environmental  Volunteers  in  nearly 
sixty  countries — that's  one  of  the  largest  environmental  work  forces  of  any  inter- 
national development  organization.  I  would  note  Mr.  Chairman,  that  36  environ- 
mental Volunteers  come  from  Massachusetts — that's  more  than  any  other  state  but 
California  and  New  York. 

Peace  Corps'  Volunteer  recruitment  is  driven  by  the  needs  and  requests  of  our 
host  countries.  It  has  long  been  the  Agency's  view  that  effective  development  pro- 
grams— programs  that  wul  be  sustained  over  the  long  haul — cannot  be  imposed 
From  above  or  outside,  but  must  evolve  in  response  to  problems  identified  by  the 
countries  themselves. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  as  the  international  community  has  grown  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  vital  link  between  sustainable  development  and  global  protection, 
we  have  experienced  a  dramatic  increase  in  requests  for  environmental  Volunteers. 
Our  environmental  sector  has  grown  from  fewer  than  300  Volunteers  in  1986  to  a 
projected  high  of  just  over  1000  in  1995.  Peace  Corps'  carefully  targeted  recruitment 
system  has  allowed  us  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  environmental  Volunteers, 
and  we  look  forward  to  breaking  that  1000  marii  in  1995  if  resources  permit. 

Our  programming  in  the  environmental  sector,  as  in  aU  other  sectors,  is  built  on 
the  principle  that  sustainable  development  begins  at  the  grass  roots  level  and  builds 
up.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  direct,  people-to-people  assistance  at  the  local 
level  is  the  most  effective  form  of  aid.  Our  best  programs  are  those  that  have  been 
initiated  at  the  community  level.  That's  why  the  majority  of  our  environmental  vol- 
unteers concentrate  on  smaller  scale,  community  projects. 

We  have  also  learned  through  experience  that  long-term  commitment,  good  lan- 
guage skills  and  cross  cultural  understanding  are  often  as  important  in  the  develop- 
ment process  as  technical  competence  or  the  technology  itsen.  If  a  project  is  to  take 
hold  and  flourish,  if  it  is  to  have  a  life  beyond  the  tour  of  the  technical  advisor  and 
be  sustainable  over  time,  then  the  local  people  must  be  involved  in  every  aspect  of 
project  planning  and  implementation. 

Because  strong  relationships  with  local  communities  are  the  key  to  success.  Peace 
Corps  has  put  great  emphasis  on  language  and  culture  in  our  training  programs. 
Ancf  because  it  takes  time  to  build  these  relationships,  we  ask  our  Volunteers  to 
make  a  two-year  commitment  and  live  among  the  people  they  serve.  The  closer  the 
advisers  are  to  the  people,  the  greater  the  chance  for  sustainable  change. 

In  laying  out  the  Agency's  approach  to  recruitment  and  programming,  1  want  to 
stress  to  the  Subconunittee  that  Peace  Corps  has  room  not  only  for  the  young  Volun- 
teer with  a  BA  in  environmental  studies  but  also  for  the  Ph.D.  with  a  degree  in 
environmental  toxicology.  We  have  fiUed  requests  for  environmental  "generalists", 
if  you  will,  to  work  with  farmers  on  environmentally  sound  soU  conservation  prac- 
tices and  we  have  filled  requests  like  that  from  Chile  for  ten  Spanish  speaking  for- 
estry experts  to  work  with  Chilean  universities  as  teachers  and  researchers.  Peace 
Corps  has  Volunteers  woricing  in  isolated  villages  and  we  have  Volunteers  working 
in  ministries  in  capital  cities. 

Traditionally,  our  host  countries  have  requested  environment  Volunteers  in  five 
areas:  Forestry  Extension,  Forest  Management,  Environmental  Education,  National 
Parks-Biological  Diversity,  and  WUdlife  Management. 

Forestry  extension  Volunteers  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  projects  including  tree 
nursery  clevelopment  and  management,  fruit  tree  Page  Three 

planting,  watershed  management  and  agroforestry  promotion  projects.  Volunteers 
assigned  to  forest  management  programs  work  in  host  country  forestry  agencies 
with  forest  wardens  and  rangers,  timber-harvest  supervisors,  sUviculturists,  forest 
fire  suppression  teams  and  forest  pest  researchers  to  promote  sustainable  forest 
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management  projects.  In  some  cases,  Volunteers  are  teaching  at  national  and  re- 
gionaluniversities  and  technical  colleges. 

Environmental  Education  is  Peace  Corps'  fastest  growing  environmental  program 
and  a  critical  component  of  all  our  environmental  activities.  Volunteers  participate 
in  both  formal  ana  non-formal  education  activities  such  as  teacher  training,  curricu- 
lum development,  and  development  of  media  campaigns  and  other  programs  to  pro- 
mote natural  resource  conservation  at  local  and  regional  levels. 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  environmental  education  is  not  the  sole  purview  of  our 
environmental  Volunteers.  In  the  last  few  years,  Peace  Corps'  science,  math  and 
English  teachers  have  begun  to  work  with  their  host  country  counterparts  to  incor- 
porate environmental  issues  into  their  curricula.  In  Botswana,  Gabon,  Malawi, 
Tonga,  Western  Somoa,  Fiji,  the  Eastern  Caribbean  and  Central  Europe,  more  than 
200  volunteers  and  host  country  teachers  participated  in  training  workshops  to  en- 
hance environmental  education  in  the  classroom  and  improve  instructional  tech- 
niques. Participants  were  given  state  of  the  art  environmental  education  materials 
and  taught  techniques  to  adapt  these  materials  to  their  countries  and  grade  levels. 

Just  as  our  host  countries  nave  begun  to  emphasize  environmental  education  at 
every  academic  level,  many  have  also  taken  serious  strides  to  protect  and  support 
their  national  parks  and  slow  the  loss  of  biodiversity.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  work- 
ing with  their  nost  country  counterparts,  have  been  helpful  in  identifying  potential 
reserve  locations,  surveying  and  maricing  protected  area  boundaries,  conducting 
flora  and  fauna  surveys,  training  natural  history  interpreters,  establishing  visitor 
centers  and  museums  and  preparing  tourism  and  general  management  plans. 

To  complement  the  work  being  done  with  national  parks  and  biodiversity.  Peace 
Corps'  Wildlife  Management  Volunteers  work  with  their  counterparts  on  biological 
inventories,  species  studies  and  habitat  recovery  and  management  plans.  'Hieir 
projects  support  host  country  efforts  to  protect  threatened  ana  endangered  species 
ana  promote  sustainable  wildlife  activities  that  provide  food  and  income  to  local 
communities. 

While  a  great  deal  of  woric  remains  to  be  done  in  these  more  traditional  environ- 
mental programs,  urbanization  in  the  developing  world  is  presenting  an  increasingly 
severe  environmental  challenge  for  many  of  our  host  countries.  In  response  to  re- 

3uests  for  technical  assistance  in  urban  areas,  Peace  Corps  has  initiated  projects 
ealing  with  pollution  and  solid  waste  management. 

Peace  Corps'  environment  programs — both  traditional  projects  and  new  initia- 
tives— are  underway  in  all  four  regions  in  which  Volunteers  serve.  In  Senegal,  Vol- 
unteers have  targeted  300  villages  for  tree  planting,  promotion  of  environmentally 
sound  cookstoves  and  environmental  education  in  schools  and  rural  communities. 
Volunteers  in  Sri  Lanka  are  teaming  up  with  that  country's  Department  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  to  develop  environmental  education  materials  for  primary  and  second- 
ary schools,  while  Volunteers  in  Costa  Rica  are  concentrating  on  a  forestry  project 
aimed  at  increasing  reforestation  by  150,000  acres  and  training  25,000  farmers  in 
reforestation  by  the  end  of  FY  97. 

Shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  Peace  Corps  was  invited  into  Eastern 
Europe,  a  region  suffering  from  severe  environmental  degradation.  We  have  begun 
environmental  education  and  environmental  management  programs  in  Poland,  Hun- 

gary  and  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Republics  and  plan  to  launch  similar  initiatives  in 
:us8ia  and  the  Newly  Independent  States  when  resources  permit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  take  tremendous  energy,  drive  ana  commitment  on  the  part 
of  every  member  of  the  international  community  to  pass  on  a  safer,  healthier  world 
to  our  children.  When  Vice  President  Gore  spoke  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Environment  and  Development  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  summer  he  said,  "It  is  time 
for  us  to  be  as  concerned  about  the  road  from  Rio  as  we  have  been  with  the  road 
to  Rio."  With  the  continued  support  of  Congress  and  the  American  people,  and  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  our  global  partners,  Peace  Corps  will  help  build  that  road  from 
Rio. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ekstrom. 
Mr.  Connors. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  CONNORS,  CHAIRMAN,  THE 
ENVmONMENTAL  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Connors.  Mr.  Chairman,  Donald  Connors,  the  founding 
chairman  of  the  Environmental  Business  Council  and  president  of 
the  Environmental  Business  Council  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
behalf  of  these  organizations  I  wish  to  endorse  and  enthusiastically 
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support  the  legislation  before  us  today,  Senate  1074,  which  has  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  companion  bill.  House  of  Represent- 
atives 2112. 

We  think  that  the  legislation  as  proposed  offers  an  extraordinary 
and  appropriate  response  of  the  U.S.  Grovernment  and  the  private 
sector  to  work  together  to  create  a  collaboration  toward  a  strategy 
to  connect  the  environmental  industry  resource  of  the  United 
States  to  a  very  important  issue,  the  environment  of  the  planet  and 
the  servicing  of  the  global  market  that  will  grow  rapidly  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Now,  there  are  various  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  global  market. 
Some  say  it  is  a  $200  billion  market  and  by  the  year  2000  it  will 
be  a  $300  or  $400  billion  market.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  estimates, 
I  think,  grossly  understate  the  size  and  potential  growth  of  this 
market.  And  I  say  they  understate  it  because  there  are  in  force 
now,  and  there  will  increasingly  come  to  play,  market  drivers  that 
will  expand  this  market  well  beyond  our  expectations,  and  those 
market  drivers  are,  in  part,  fueled  by  business  organizations. 

We  know  the  multilateral  corporations  are  paying  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion to  environmental  issues,  but  national  organizations  and  oper- 
ating companies  in  nations  around  the  world  are  increasingly  fo- 
cusing on  the  issues  of  potential  liability  and  the  cost  of  waste. 
Waste  is  an  economic  negative.  And  as  these  corporations  and 
other  operating  enterprises  focus  on  these  issues,  there  will  be  an 
increased  demand  for  good  environmental  management,  and  that 
demand  creates  the  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  environmental  tech- 
nology, environmental  products,  and  environmental  services.  This 
then  is  the  private,  business-oriented  market  driver.  But  the  pubHc 
is  also  increasingly  aware,  globally,  of  the  threats  to  the  quality  of 
life  through  environmental  irresponsible  behavior,  whether  it  is  on 
the  part  of  the  public  or  the  private  sector.  Such  public  concerns 
are  being  translated  into  new  laws,  new  regulations,  and  as  a  mar- 
ket driver  those  new  laws  and  regulations  further  increase  the  de- 
mand for  good  environmental  management  and,  of  course,  greater 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  goods  and  services. 

And  finally,  the  major  driver,  I  believe,  as  my  colleague  from  the 
Peace  Corps  referred  to,  the  Vice  President's  comment,  the  roads 
from  Rio  are  as  important  as  the  roads  that  got  us  to  Rio,  the 
Earth  Summit.  You  Mr.  Chairman  attended,  as  did  I  and  our  presi- 
dent, now  chairman  of  the  EBC  Jack  Driscoll.  The  Earth  Summit 
led  to  the  adoption  of  agenda  21  and  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
international  instrumentality,  the  Sustainable  Development  Com- 
mission, organized  and  directed  by  the  United  Nations. 

That  organization  and  increasing  concerns  of  governments 
around  the  world  for  good  environmental  management  will  lead  to 
new  rules  and  new  opportunities  for  environmental  goods  and  serv- 
ices. And  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  resources  for  environmental  technology,  environmental  goods, 
and  environmental  services,  but  there  are  barriers  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  its  competence. 

First  a  bit  about  the  industry.  There  are  perhaps  60,000  environ- 
mental companies  in  the  United  States,  and  in  my  testimony  which 
you  will  include,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  you  will  see 
a  chart  that  illustrates  the  geographic  dispersion  of  the  environ- 
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mental  industry.  It  is  located  in  various  clusters,  in  the  Northeast 
and  Southeast  and  around  the  gulf  coast,  the  Northwest,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  the  central  part  of  America.  That  is  consistent  with 
the  research  of  Prof.  Michael  Porter  from  Harvard  Business  School 
who  has  engaged  in  the  important  research  on  the  economic  com- 
petitiveness ofnations. 

This  clustering  of  the  industir  around  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  underlying  reason  wny  your  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  environmental  centers  is  so  apt  and  appropriate 
a  strategy.  It  is  very  important  for  companies  to  be  able  to  meet 
and  talk  with  each  other,  to  learn  what  each  other  offers  in  the 
way  of  technology  or  products,  and  to  be  connected  to  the  academic 
institutions  out  of  which  gn^ow  some  of  the  great  research  and  great 
new  ideas  which  can  only  be  commercialized  by  the  private  sector. 

So,  the  purpose  of  the  regional  centers  is  to  assure  that  there  is 
a  continuing,  sustained,  long-term  relationship  between  a  private 
industry  trade  association  such  as  the  Environmental  Business 
Council  or  the  Oregon  Environmental  Technology  Association  or 
similar  organizations  that  are  just  now  forming  around  the  coun- 
try, the  Government,  and  the  academic  institutions.  And  it  is  that 
partnership  if  we  can  shape  it  not  at  the  national  level  toward  a 
national  environmental  industry/government  strategy.  We  will 
have  a  materially  enhanced  opportunity  to  connect  the  U.S.  envi- 
ronmental industry  to  the  expanding  global  market  for  environ- 
mental goods  and  services. 

And  as  vou  said  at  the  outset  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
that  excellent  opening  remarks,  the  benefits  to  the  strategy  pro- 
posed in  Senate  1074  are  the  job  creation  opportunities  and  eco- 
nomic development  opportunities  that  are  only  available  through  a 
coordinated  strategy  involving  the  industry  and  Government.  But 
it  is  also  an  activity  and  an  initiative  in  service  of  the  needs  of  the 
human  environment  and  the  planet. 

As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  and  others  who  attended  the  Earth 
Summit  are  aware,  the  global  environmental  problem  is  an  exceed- 
ingly serious  one.  As  it  is  going  to  get  worse  as  time  goes  on,  I  say 
we  nave  not  only  an  economic  development  imperative  to  connect 
our  industry  to  tnose  needs,  but  we  really  have  a  moral  imperative. 

The  world  needs  this  resource,  and  we  think  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant activity  and  developing  a  coordinated,  well-thought-out,  pro- 
gram, a  strategic  plan  in  which  the  private  sector,  as  you  propose 
in  the  legislation,  is  actively  involved  in  first-rate  planning.  Now 
underway  as  a  result  of  the  President's  Earth  Day  speech  is  a  first 
initiative  with  the  Commerce  Department  taking  the  lead,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  set  forth  in  the  legislation,  are  studying 
how  we  will  be  successful  in  connecting  this  industry  to  the  global 
market. 

And  what  we  propose  is  a  really  new  form  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the  industry,  and  the  States.  And 
the  States'  participation  is  largely  leveraged  through  the  regional 
centers,  in  those  places  where  the  industries  are  geographically 
most  concentrated.  Environmental  industry  associations  are  just 
now  being  organized  around  the  country. 

We  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
take  the  lead  in  the  development  of  these  programs,  as  you  pro- 
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pose,  and  we  are  delighted  with  what  the  Department  has  been 
doing  since  Secretary  Brown  and  especially  Jonathan  Sallet  have 
come  on  board.  We  are  really  pleased  by  the  progress  we  see  there. 
It  is  marvelous  to  see  the  various  Federal  agencies  having  a  role 
in  this,  meeting  on  a  regular  basis  to  bring  together  the  various 
strands  and  activities  in  export  promotion  so  that  we  can  create  a 
harmonized  program.  And  we  hope  the  industry  will  be  as  active 
and  involved  in  the  development  of  the  strategy  over  the  long  term 
as  they  are  inside  the  Federal  agencies. 

A  final  thought,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know,  I  have  an  enor- 
mous commitment  to  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  a  terribly  important 
thing  for  us  in  America  to  bring  together  the  pieces  of  this  indus- 
try, which  is  so  fragmented,  both  sectorially  and  geographically. 
But  I  think  among  the  elements  that  are  the  most  important  is  the 
capacity  building.  We  have  undergone  great  learning  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  quarter  century  that  I  have  been  engaged  as  a 
professional  in  this  field.  We  know  things  and  we  have  experienced 
environmental  management.  And  through  several  devices — the  ac- 
tivities that  will  grow  out  of  the  strategic  plan,  but  in  particular, 
ensure  that  not  only  the  Commerce  Department,  but  the  Energy 
Department  and  the  EPA  that  have  special  roles  to  play  in  provid- 
ing information  transfer  and  technical  information  to  people. 
States,  and  organizations  around  the  world.  That  is  critically  im- 
portant. But  your  proposal  for  the  experienced  Environmental  Pro- 
fessional Service  Corps,  I  think,  is  an  extraordinarily  important 
element  of  that  capacity  building  program. 

As  you  know,  my  son  and  daughter-in-law  are  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers. They  are  finishing  up  their  third  year  of  service  on  the 
shore  in  Africa,  and  it  happens  that  my  son  is  an  environmental 
person  in  developing  water  supply  to  villages  and  wastewater 
treatment  facilities,  meaning  pit  latrines. 

The  kind  of  volunteer  service  that  we  think  nations  and  industry 
around  the  world  would  welcome  is  not  at  the  village  level,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  at  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  region,  the  public  or 
private  industry  organization,  or  nongovernmental  organization, 
where  the  skills  and  experience  we  have  developed  in  this  extraor- 
dinary professional  learning  that  we  have  developed  in  the  past  25 
years,  can  be  usefully  deployed.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  environ- 
mental professionals  who  would  be  happy  to  serve  in  the  Peace 
Corps  as  volunteers.  But  as  the  advisor  to  a  State  Government  or 
to  a  major  metropolitan  area  in  other  words  at  a  much  higher  level 
of  policy  formulation  and  policy  implementation  than  is  usual  with 
such  volunteers  to  this  time.  It  is  that  need  which  this  legislation, 
as  you  have  drafted  it,  is  addressed. 

I  wholly  applaud  all  of  the  work  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  doing. 
I  cannot  think  of  an  organization  for  which  I  have  much  more  re- 
spect. And  my  son  and  daughter-in-law  love  it.  They  are  happy  to 
have  had  this  terrific  opportunity  to  serve.  We  need  to  focus  on 
how  to  help  these  nations  that  want  to  do  the  work,  but  at  a  much 
higher  level,  and  perhaps  the  Peace  Corps  can  help  us  shape  with 
you  some  proposals  that  will  accomplish  that  result. 

I  want  to  thank  you  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  continued 
support  for  the  environmental  industry,  the  association  of  tech- 
nology companies,  products,  and  services  firms,  and  academic  insti- 
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tutions  that  we  formed  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  Massachusetts.  You 
have  been  and  your  staff  has  been  so  supportive  of  our  activities. 
Thank  you  also  for  the — what  people  have  said  and  I  say  also,  the 
brilliant  opening  speech  you  gave  at  our  Environmental  Industry 
Summit  meeting  in  earlv  June  here  in  Washington. 

I  think  your  leadership  is  absolutely  critical.  You  understand 
how  important  this  is,  and  we  want  to  work  with  you  over  the  long 
term  to  achieve  these  results. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Connors  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Donald  L.  Connors 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  for  inviting  me 
and  the  Environmental  Business  Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc.  (EBC)  to  testify 
on  S.  1074,  the  "National  Environmental  Trade  Development  Act  of  1993."  This  leg- 
islation wiU  enable  federal  and  state  governments,  private  industry,  universities, 
and  public  organizations  to  cooperate  to  increase  the  export  of  U.S.  environmental 
technologies,  products,  and  services  and  to  improve  the  world's  capacity  to  manage 
its  resources  Tor  sustainable  use.  I  believe  that  we  have  tremendous  opportunities 
to  create  good  jobs  in  the  U.S.  envirotech  industry  and  to  help  other  nations  to  bet- 
ter manage  their  resources  through  the  export  of  environmental  products  and  serv- 
ices. I  particularly  want  to  thank  you.  Senator  Kerry,  for  participating  in  the  Sum- 
mit Meeting  of  the  Environmental  Business  Council  of  the  Lfnitea  States,  Inc., 
which  we  held  earlier  this  month  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  you  know,  we  were 
able  to  launch  the  national  EBC  at  this  meeting,  wnich  was  attended  by  Ron  Brown, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Carol  Browner,  the  EPA  Administrator,  Representative 
Studds,  Presidents  and  Chief  Executive  Oflicers  of  U.S.  envirotech  companies  from 
around  the  country,  and  many  others  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  Summit  Meeting  that,  as  Administrator  Browner  put 
it,  the  national  EBC  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  almost  exclusively  upon  S.  1074,  the  "National  En- 
vironmental Trade  Development  Act  of  1993  ",  introduced  by  Chairman  Kerry,  Sen- 
ator's Chafee,  Lieberman  and  Baucus  on  May  28,  1993.  I  have  also  attached  to  my 
written  testimony  an  updated  version  of  the  strategy  document,  "A  Strategy  to  Pro- 
mote and  Provide  Leadership  for  the  U.S.  Environmental  Industry  in  the  Domestic 
and  Global  Marketplace"  we  have  produced  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  national  Environmental  Business  Council,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  this  hearing. 

public-private  sector  cooperation  in  developing  environmental  exports 

EBC  strongly  supports  the  goals  embodied  in  S.  1074,  the  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
2112.  As  members  of  an  organization  (EBC)  which  seeks  to  take  maximum  advan- 
tage in  the  growing  global  market  of  the  hard-won  technological  and  managerial  ex- 
perience of  the  U.S.  envirotech  industry,  we  understand  the  need  for  greater  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  the  industry  and  the  government  to  achieve  this 
goal.  One  of  the  important  accomplishments  of  S.  1074  is  that  it  will,  for  the  first 
time,  permit  an  active,  full  partnership  between  the  government  and  the  private 
sector  in  carrying  out  the  policy  to  develop  the  export  of  U.S.  envirotech  products 
and  services  (S.  1074,  Section  6). 

I  understand  and  applaud  the  eflbrts  by  the  Congress  that  were  made  in  the  Ex- 
port Enhancement  Act  of  1992  to  create  a  special  working  group  of  federal  officials 
to  coordinate  the  actions  of  federal  agencies  to  promote  the  export  of  environmental 
goods  and  services.  This  working  group  on  environmental  exports  would  function  as 
a  subgroup  of  the  Trade  Promotion  Coord[inating  Committee  which  seeks  to  coordi- 
nate the  actions  of  a  dozen  or  so  federal  agencies  with  interests  in  export  develop- 
ment across  the  board.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  subgroup  is  organized 
and  functioning  at  this  time. 

But,  despite  the  substantial  improvements  made  by  the  Export  Enhancement  Act 
in  U.S.  trade  policy,  participation  by  the  private  sector  in  devising  and  maintaining 
an  effective  environmental  trade  development  policy  is  not  authorized  by  the  Export 
Enhancement  Act.  S.  1074  elTectively  fills  in  this  gap  left  by  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Act  by  establishing  the  Environmental  Trade  Promotion  Council  which  will  be 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Energy,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
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Development,  the  Director  of  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency,  the  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  President  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, and  12  non-federal  members  appointed  by  the  President  representing  the 
envirotech  industir,  public  organizations,  and  the  states. 

We  strongly  believe  that  inclusion  of  the  private  sector  in  the  Environmental 
Trade  Rxjmotion  Council  will  ensure  that  the  primary  goal  of  the  Council  to  prepare 
an  action  plan  to  develop  the  export  of  environmental  products  and  services  will  be 
met.  Furthermore,  the  participation  and  oversight  by  private  sector  and  other  non- 
federal members  of  the  Council  will  give  the  federal  agencies  significant  and  timely 
information  and  feedback  on  the  success  of  federal  initiatives  to  develop  environ- 
mental exports — feedback  that  is  not  available  to  them  under  the  current  law  in  a 
timely  manner  and  which  we  believe  is  essential  to  a  successful  environmental  prod- 
ucts and  services  export  strategy. 

I  want  to  stress  tnat  S.  1074  does  not  provide  merely  a  consultative  role  for  the 
private  sector  in  devising  and  maintaining  a  program  to  promote  the  export  of  U.S. 
environmental  products  and  services.  S.  1074  involves  the  industry  fundamentally 
in  a  close  partnership  with  the  federal  government  to  achieve  its  goals.  To  this  de- 
gree, S.  1074  may  be  said  to  open  new  ground  in  relations  between  the  industry 
and  federal  agencies,  and  may  oe  looked  upon  as  a  test  case.  We  believe  that  we 
can  make  substantial  improvements  in  the  way  the  federal  government  currently 
conducts  its  programs  to  promote  both  economic  development  and  responsible  envi- 
ronmental management,  bv  involving  the  private  sector  m  export  and  environmental 
management  decision  making  as  a  working  partner.  We  fully  recognize  that  this 
change  requires  the  industry  to  act  cooperatively  with  government  and  to  assume 
a  new  role  and  new  responsibilities  as  well.  This  we  are  prepared  to  do. 

We  also  believe  that  Section  6  of  S.  1074,  which  authorizes  the  Environmental 
Trade  Promotion  Council,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  new  policy  of  the  Clinton- 
Gore  Administration,  as  indicated  by  the  President's  Earth  Day  Address  (April  21, 
1993),  in  which  he  specifically  identified  the  development  of  the  export  of  U.S.  envi- 
ronmental products  and  services  as  a  major  goal  of  his  Administration.  President 
Clinton  clearly  understands  the  linkage  between  the  economic  growth  potential  of 
promoting  environmental  exports  and  improvements  in  the  capacity  oi  nations  to 
manage  their  resources  and  environment.  In  the  view  of  this  Administration,  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  can  have  both  jobs  and  a  healthy,  sustainable  envi- 
ronment. The  President's  decision  that  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Energy 
and  the  EPA  take  the  lead  in  this  effort  is  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  S.  1074, 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  Sections  4  and  S  of  the  Bill,  that,  in  addition  to  Section 
6,  place  these  agencies  at  the  center  of  U.S.  environmental  trade  promotion  activi- 
ties. Section  4  provides  for  a  coordinating  role  for  the  White  House  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  and  the  National  Economic  Council  to  ensure  that  the  environ- 
mental business  action  plan  developed  by  the  Environmental  Trade  Promotion 
Council  is  implemented  by  federal  agencies.  Section  5  clarifies  the  central  role 
played  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  implementing  this  action  plan. 

REGIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  BUSINESS  AND  TECHNOLOGY  COOPERATION  CENTERS 

Section  7  of  S.  1074  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of  up  to  six  regional  envi- 
ronmental business  and  technology  centers  around  the  countrv.  These  centers, 
which  will  be  initially  supported,  in  part,  by  fifty  percent  federal  matching  funds, 
for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years,  will  be  a  principal  mechanism  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  regional  envirotech  industry,  universities,  and  state  agencies  in  programs 
to  assist  and  train  foreign  companies,  government  officials,  and  staff  in  the  use  of 
U.S.  environmental  technologies,  products,  and  services.  The  principal  beneficiaries 
of  the  work  conducted  by  the  regional  centers  will  be  small  and  mid-sized  environ- 
mental businesses  and  industry  engaging  in  export  of  their  products,  goods,  and 
services,  often  for  the  first  time.  We  believe  that,  as  these  centers  demonstrate  their 
value,  support  for  them  should  come  from  industry  and  other  consumers  of  their 
services.  Federal  funding  will  cease  after  five  years.  Even  during  the  five  years  of 
federal  support,  fifty  percent  of  the  funding  to  operate  the  centers  must  come  from 
non4ederal  sources. 

The  centers  should  not  be  regarded  as  duplicating  the  services  of  federal  agencies. 
It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  centers  will  be  able  to  sustain  an  integrated  pro- 
gram of  activities  aimed  at  target  countries  and  areas  of  the  world  in  order  to:  (1) 
develop  the  export  of  U.S.  environmental  products  and  services,  and  (2)  improve  the 
capacity  of  developing  nations  for  environmental  management.  This  kind  of  sus- 
tained effort  and  focus  is  not  possible  under  current  federal  programs,  we  believe. 

Regional  centers  may  assist  in  the  identification  of  country  or  area  needs  for  envi- 
ronmental technologies,  goods,  and  services.  They  may  provide  technical  assistance 
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to  small  and  mid-sized  businesses  within  a  region  of  the  U.S.  to  meet  these  identi- 
fied needs.  They  may,  through  a  wide  range  of  activities,  including  meetings,  con- 
ferences, exchanges,  and  programs  of  technical  training,  establish  long-term  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  governmental  relationships  between  foreign  and  U.S.  compa- 
nies, governmental  officials,  trade  associations,  universities,  and  research  centers. 
The  net  result,  we  believe,  will  be  the  creation  of  substantial  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  the  export  of  U.S.  environmental  products  and  services  over  the  long 
term. 

I  stress  that  the  centers  will  be  able  to  target  countries  and  areas  of  opportunity 
and  to  devise  integrated  programs  of  assistance  and  training,  with  the  full  participa- 
tion by  the  private  sector  in  its  programs.  Finally,  these  centers  will  either  provide 
their  worth  over  the  five  year  period  they  are  authorized  and  be  entirely  supported 
with  non-federal  funds,  or  they  wUl  not  survive.  But,  we  think  that  S.  1074  wisely 
provides  for  an  initial  period  of  federal  support  for  these  regional  centers  to  dem- 
onstrate their  value. 

THE  SENIOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

The  Senior  Environmental  Services  Corps  is  a  proposal  whose  time  has  come,  in 
my  opinion.  We  have  more  than  two  decades  of  experience  in  developing  environ- 
mental technologies  and  managing  resources  in  the  United  States.  We  have  made 
many  mistakes,  of  course,  and  clearly  we  cannot  claim  that  we  have  solved  even 
our  major  environmental  problems.  But,  we  have  also  had  many  successes  and  we 
have  learned  much  about  environmental  management.  This  knowledge  should  be 
made  available  to  other  nations. 

We  also  have  a  corps  of  environmental  specialists  and  managers  who  are  highly 
trained  and  who  are  motivated  by  the  spirit  of  altruism  to  serve  humankind.  Ibe- 
lieve  that  we  must  simply  provide  the  means  for  such  individuals  to  serve  in  other 
countries,  much  like  Peace  Corps  has  done  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  Senior  Environmental  Service  Corps,  however,  is  different  from  the  typical 
Peace  Corps  program,  in  that  the  service  and  assistance  would  be  provided  at  high- 
er levels  of  government  and  business  than  is  usually  the  case  in  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams. The  rationale  and  need  for  this  level  of  service  is  primarily  to  affect  the  for- 
mation of  environmental  policy  and  programs  by  providing  highly  experienced  envi- 
ronmental professionals  to  assist  government  ministries,  business,  and  public  orga- 
nizations in  creating  new  programs  of  environmental  and  resource  management. 

Our  assumption  in  supporting  this  new  program  within  the  Peace  Corps  is  that 
the  United  States,  after  more  than  two  decades  of  sustained  environmental  manage- 
ment, has  created  a  large  group  of  professionals,  in  the  private  sector  as  well  as 
in  government  and  public  organizations,  who  will  be  willing  to  devote  a  substantial 
period  of  service  abroad  in  order  to  improve  national  programs  of  environmental 
management. 

The  modest  costs  of  this  program  wiU,  in  my  opinion,  be  substantially  returned 
through  the  service  that  dedicated  environmental  professionals  will  provide  to  their 
host  countries,  companies,  and  organizations.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Senior  Environmental  Service  Corps. 

That  concludes  my  testimony  with  respect  to  S.  1074,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  to  provide  additional  information  and  to  respond  to  your  qpiestions. 


["A  Strategy  To  Promote  and  Provide  Leadership  for  the  U.S.  Environmental  In- 
dustry in  the  Domestic  and  Global  Marketplace,"  by  Donald  L.  Connors,  President; 
Jack  Archer,  Legislative  Policy  Advisor;  and  Michael  D.  Bliss,  Environmental  Policy 
Advisor  of  the  Environmental  Business  Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  may  be 
found  in  the  committee's  files.] 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Connors,  particularly 
for  your  last  comment.  I  appreciate  it.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  very  appreciative  for  your  leadership.  You  have  really  been 
out  there  and  doing  it,  in  a  practical  way  which  has  been  so  helpful 
in  breaking  ground  for  companies  to  recognize  that  this  is  not  goo 
goo  talk  and  it  is  not  just  do-gooders  in  Washington.  It  is  real.  It 
is  jobs.  It  is  money.  It  is  bottom  line.  And  I  think  you  have  been 
a  visionary  on  that  level,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Snape. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  SNAPE.  ASSOCIATE  COUNSEL  FOR 
WILDLIFE  POLICY,  DEFENDERS  OF  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  Snape.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  And  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  subcommittee  this  morning  on  a  bill  that 
could  simultaneously  help  the  environment  and  create  American 
jobs,  not  a  shabby  combination  at  all.  I  hope  my  full  testimony  can 
be  included  in  the  record. 

Senator  Kerry.  Without  objection  it  will  be,  and  also  the  docu- 
ments Mr.  Connors  wanted  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Snape.  The  simple  fact  that  a  Defenders  of  Wildlife  rep- 
resentative sits  here  today  to  brief  the  subcommittee  on  environ- 
mental technical  exports  shows  how  far  the  dialog  on  trade  in  the 
environment  has  come.  No  longer  can  we  work  at  these  two  dis- 
ciplines separately.  The  connection  is  inextricable,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  and  Endan- 
gered Species,  Dolphins  in  the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
perhaps  most  importantly,  NAFTA  trade  sanctions  for  lax  domestic 
enforcement  of  environmental  laws. 

Because  the  interconnection  between  trade  and  the  environment 
is  so  crucial  and  deep,  it  is  vital  that  the  Federal  Government  de- 
velop short-  and  long-term  strategic  plans,  and  certainly,  what  Mr. 
Sallet  said  this  morning  is  a  very  good  start. 

The  bill  at  issue  today,  Senate  bill  1074,  is  an  important  cog  in 
this  trading  environment  policy  wheel.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
ever  develop  a  coherent  policy  on  trade  in  the  environment,  and  we 
are  not  quite  there  yet,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  there  will  need  to 
be  the  same  type  of  public-private  cooperation  in  communication 
mechanisms  that  exist  in  1074. 

Defenders'  interest  in  environmental  exports  was  peaked  by  the 
policy  opportunity  to  link  such  exports  with  enforcement  regimes 
being  discussed  in  the  NAFTA  environmental  supplemental  nego- 
tiations. In  plain  terms,  as  Mr.  Connors  laid  out,  the  demand  for 
U.S.  environmental  goods  and  services  can  be  triggered  by  strict 
enforcement  mechanisms. 

International  trade  agreements  are  excellent  devices  for  such 
strict  enforcement  mechanisms.  Very  often,  the  underlying  cause 
for  noncompliance  with  environmental  standards,  particularly  in 
countries  like  Mexico  and  other  lesser  developed  countries,  is  tech- 
nological incapacity  or  management  deficiency. 

We  decided  to  propose  a  consultative  mechanism  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Business  Council  that  could  first  identify  technical  in- 
ability, and  then  charge  a  public-private  task  force  with  crafting  re- 
sult-oriented solutions.  Under  our  plan,  which  we  did  submit  to 
Ambassador  Kantor,  if  the  noncomplying  industry  or  sector  in 
question  did  not  abide  by  the  task  force  recommenaations,  its  gov- 
ernment would  be  subject  to  possible  trade  sanctions.  This  is  still 
under  the  NAFTA  environmental  supplement  regime. 

With  this  mechanism  we  hope  to  create  a  lucrative  carrot  and  a 
powerful  stick,  a  copy  of  the  original  Defenders'  EDC  proposal  is 
attached  to  my  testimony.  Unfortunately,  USTR  has  not  vet  for- 
mally incorporated  the  technical  approach  in  its  proposed  NAFTA 
enforcement  regime.  Perhaps  now  that  Mexico  and  Canada  have 
temporarily  at  the  idea  of  trade  sanctions,  inclusion  of  a  more  coop- 
erative mechanism  might  persuade  our  potential  NAFTA  partners 
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that  the  U.S.  request  for  sanctions  is  really  only  a  safety  net  and 
not  a  modus  operandi. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  most  frequent  U.S.  NAFTA  enforce- 
ment proposal  I  have  modified  the  original  Defender's  EBC  pro- 
posal, ana  that,  again,  is  in  my  full  testimony. 

Furthermore,  and  perhaps  even  more  important,  with  the  Clin- 
ton's administration's  goal  of  concluding  the  Uruguay  Round  of 
GATT  a  possible  GATT  green  round  subsequently,  there  will  be  op- 
portunities to  link  U.S.  environmental  exports  to  global  trade.  Al- 
though the  enforcement  schemes  now  being  considered  by  the 
NAFTA  parties  seem  unlikely  in  the  much  larger  GATT  context, 
there  is,  nonetheless,  a  very  strong  movement  to  more  fully  reflect 
environmental  costs  in  our  world  trading  rules.  For  example,  non- 
enforcement  of  environmental  laws  or  the  lack  of  sound  laws  them- 
selves could  be  classified  as  either  subsidies  or  dumping  under 
GATT,  triggering  allowable  retaliatory  trade  measures. 

Given  my  comments  so  far,  it  is  obvious  that  I  recommend  a 
greater  role  for  USTR  in  the  Trade  Promotion  Council  in  your  bill. 
In  particular,  a  USTR  seat  at  the  proposed  council  seems  nec- 
essary, given  the  agency's  involvement  in  developing  trade  policy 
and  negotiating  trade  treaties.  I  will  also  recommend  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  because  of  its  expertise  in  conservation 
services,  and  the  Department  of  Treasury  because  of  its  multilat- 
eral developing  bank  lending  authority,  be  added  to  the  council. 

In  addition,  the  Department  with  its  technological  expertise  also 
ought  to  be  considered  for  participation  in  the  council.  I  guess,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  personally  see  this  as  a  very  large  Fed- 
eral cooperative  effort  that  should  take  into  account  the  expertise 
of  all  applicable  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 0MB — 
should  be  asked  to  revise  the  standard  industrial  codes  to  explicitly 
provide  for  tracking  sales  in  environmental  technologies.  We  still 
do  not  really  have  firm  export  numbers  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental exports. 

Althougn  the  politics  of  trade  agreements  often  cloud  the  sub- 
stance of  gains  made  possible  by  them,  I  truly  believe  that  momen- 
tous change  is  gripping  the  way  the  United  States  looks  at  inter- 
national trading  relationships.  While  we  should  acknowledge  that 
liberalized  trade  can  benefit  sustainable  and  prosperous  develop- 
ment, we  cannot  allow  the  mantra  of  free  trade  to  trump  all  other 
values. 

Rather,  on  this  ever-shrinking  planet,  we  must  advance  new  eco- 
nomic policies  that  support,  not  threaten,  the  precious  natural  re- 
sources that  you  alluded  to  in  your  opening  remarks,  and  that  we 
have  all  inherited.  Senate  bill  1074  is  an  excellent  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Snape  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wiluam  J.  Snape  III 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  Snape,  Associate  Counsel  for  Defenders  of 
Wildlife  (Defenders).  Defenders  is  a  non-profit  advocacy  group  that  concentrates  its 
efforts  upon  combating  species  extinction  and  the  overall  loss  of  biolopcal  diversity. 
I  am  pleased  to  offer  my  thoughts  and  overall  support  for  the  National  Environ- 
mental Trade  Development  Act  of  1993  (NETDA)  on  behalf  of  Defenders  and  our 
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80,000  members.  I  also  request  that  this  testimony  and  its  appendices  be  printed 
in  their  entirety  for  the  record. 

Defenders  involvement  in  issues  relating  to  international  trade  laively  parallels 
the  growth  of  the  now  adolescent  "trade  and  the  environment"  discipline.  At  first, 
Defenders  focused  primarily  on  trade  in  wildlife  and  wildlife  parts  under  CITES, 
work  which  continues  to  this  day.  Since  the  infamous  tuna/  dolphin  GATT  panel  de- 
cision of  August  1991,  Defenders  has  begun  extensive  examination  of  global  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements  like  GATT,  and  regional  pacts  such  as  NAFTA,  so  that 
trade  liberalization  for  goods  and  services  does  not  occur  unsustainably  and  so  that 
the  agreements  themselves  do  not  challenge  legitimate  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion standards  as  illegal  trade  barriers.  Just  recently,  largely  from  our  efforts  in 
helping  shape  the  NAFTA  environmental  supplement  called  for  by  President  Clin- 
ton, Defenders  has  worked  on  advancing  the  positive  environ-mental  aspects  of 
international  trade.  Through  all  these  efforts.  Defenders  has  realized  the  permanent 
link  between  trade  policy  and  sustainable  growth.  NETDA  represents  an  important 
cog  in  this  policy  wheel. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  two  main  topics: 

a)  NETDA's  relationship  to  international  trade  agreements  like  NAFTA  and 
GATT,  as  well  as  the  OECD;  and 

b)  arguments  in  favor  of  including  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  Office,  the  Department  of  Treasury,  and  perhaps  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  Environmental  Trade  Promotion  Council  established  by 
NETDA.  Such  inclusion  is  consistent  with  Defenders'  vision  of  the  ideal  trade/envi- 
ronment interagency  process. 

In  order  for  the  U.S.  to  develop  a  coherent  policy  on  trade  and  the  environment, 
all  affected  governmental  agencies  and  the  public  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
assess  the  legal  substance  of  trade  agreements,  as  well  as  participate  in  promoting 
American  environmental  export  capabilities.  In  fact,  perhaps  the  most  appealing  as- 
pect of  NETDA  is  the  openness  it  commands  in  developing  environmental  export 
policy.  Defenders  hopes  that  equally  democratic  means  are  utilized  by  the  Clinton 
Administration  in  developing  its  trade  agenda.  So  far,  signs  are  promising,  but  the 
Administration  does  not  yet  nave  its  trade/environment  team  fully  in  place.  For  ex- 
ample, the  OECD's  Trade  and  the  Environment  Working  Group  is  meeting  next 
week  in  Paris,  but  the  U.S.  still  does  not  have  any  clear  substantive  policy  on  many 
issues.  For  any  policy  that  is  set,  one  cannot  overemphasize  the  danger  of  creating 
any  trading  structure  that  is  not  accountable  to  interested  citizens. 

EXHORTS  UNDER  NAFTA  AND  GAIT 

As  I*resident  Clinton  has  stated,  "Our  exports  are  especially  important  to  us.  As 
bad  as  the  recent  recession  was,  it  would  have  gone  on  for  twice  as  long  had  it  not 
been  for  what  we  were  able  to  sell  to  other  nations  *  *  *  our  policies  must  protect 
our  environment,  promote  economic  growth,  and  provide  millions  of  new  hign-skill, 
high-wage  jobs."  So  long  as  a  broad  range  of  U.S.  sectors,  small  and  large,  partici- 
pate in  export  growth,  most  analysts  agree  that  increased  exports  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  increased  jobs. 

Because  Mexico's  present  average  tariff  for  all  goods  and  services  is  10  percent, 
as  compared  to  the  U.S.'s  4  percent,  NAFTA  tariff  reduction  and  elimination  sched- 
ules over  the  next  10-15  years  promises  increased  U.S.  access  to  many  Mexican 
markets,  including  environmental  technologies.  The  U.S.  and  Canada  have  already 
begun  a  reduction  of  tariffs  as  a  result  of  the  1989  Canada-U.S.  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (CUSFTA).  Similarly,  most  representatives  of  the  business  community  are 
calling  for  a  swift  completion  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  GATT  so  that  U.S.  ex- 
porters can  enjoy  the  open  access  to  global  markets  that  most  of  our  competitors 
now  eryoy  in  the  U.S.  market.  Amid  fears  of  a  growing  U.S.  trade  deficit,  the 
present  $4  billion  trade  surplus  in  the  environmental  technical  sector  offers  tangible 
proof  of  this  sector's  enormous  export  potential.  In  addition,  many  environmental  ex- 
ports are  service  based — another  growing  U.S.  export  sector. 

Yet  while  Defenders  supports  the  notion  of  free  trade,  countries  must  ensure  ade- 

?[uate  infrastructure  plans  and  resources  for  the  increased  air,  water,  and  land  traf- 
ic  spawned  by  agreements  like  NAFTA  and  GATT.  As  just  one  example,  we  strong- 
ly believe  that  any  federal  agency  action,  including  the  negotiation  of  trade  agree- 
ments, that  mav  affect  the  human  environment  or  any  threatened  or  endangered 
species,  should  be  reviewed  as  provided  for  by  NEPA  and  the  ESA.  42  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tions 4331  et  seq.;  16  U.S.C.  Sections  1531  et  seq.  In  addition,  international  trade 
agreements  should  not  threaten  legitimate  environmental  and  conservation  stand- 
ards for  the  sake  of  "free  trade." 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  EXHORTS  AND  NAFTA  ENFORCEMENT 

Because  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  environmental  supplement  to  NAFTA 
will  include  a  mechanism  to  compel  enforcement  of  parties'  environmental  laws, 
such  a  mechanism  should  explicitly  include  formal  technical  and  cooperative  con- 
sultations. Very  often,  the  underlying  cause  for  noncompliance  with  environmental 
standards,  particularly  in  Mexico  ana  other  less  developed  countries,  is  technological 
incapacity  or  management  deficiency.  U.S.  enviro-technology  businesses,  which  al- 
ready possess  a  wide  array  of  impressive  technical  goods  and  services,  could  and 
should  be  the  beneficiaries  of  Mexico's  technical  needs.  In  this  way,  both  the  envi- 
roxunent  and  U.S.  jobs  win. 

On  April  8  of  tms  year.  Defenders  and  the  Environmental  Business  Council  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  Trade  Representative  Mickey  Kantor,  in  this  testimony's  ap- 
pendix, to  make  technical  environmental  assistance  a  formal  part  of  the  NAFTA  en- 
forcement regime.  Since  at  least  the  U.S.  enforcement  proposal  is  now  established, 
the  technological  assistance  aspect  of  the  proposed  U.S.  regime  needs  to  be  revised. 

First,  however,  a  brief  descnption  of  the  U.S.  enforcement  proposal,  as  leaked  to 
the  public  by  the  publication  Inside  US  Trade,  is  necessary.  A  letter  from  Defenders 
in  response  to  the  U.S.  proposal  is  included  in  the  appendix.  Essentially,  a  four  part 
enforcement  scheme  has  been  established: 

1.  Any  affected  individual  or  group,  as  well  as  the  Public  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  North  American  Commission  on  the  Environment  (NACE)  or  a  NAFTA  party 
itself,  can  petition  the  Secretariat  of  the  NACE  to  investigate  an  allegation  of  lax 
or  non-enforcement  of  environmental  standards  by  any  of  the  NAFTA  parties.  The 
Secretariat  can  also  initiate  an  investigation  of  an  enforcement  problem(s)  on  its 
own,  though  the  NACE  Council  (i.e.  environmental  ministers)  can  reject  all  inves- 
tigation requests  by  the  Secretariat  by  unanimous  consent. 

2.  If,  after  investigation,  the  Secretariat  or  a  NAFTA  party  finds  a  "persistent 
and  unjustifiable  pattern  of  nonenforcement,"  it  may  convene  a  special  meeting  of 
the  NACE  Council,  which  can  attempt  to  facilitate  consultation  among  the  inter- 
ested parties  to  resolve  the  dispute.  The  NACE  Council  can  unanimously  reject  Sec- 
retariat reports  on  lax  enforcement; 

3.  If  after  thirty  days  consultation  is  unsuccessful,  the  enforcement  issue  can  be 
sent  to  the  a  special  arbitral  panel  under  NACE,  provided  at  least  two  of  the  three 
NAFTA  countries  approve; 

4.  If  the  arbitral  panel  concludes  that  the  lax  enforcement  allegations  constitute 
a  "persistent  and  unjustifiable  pattern,"  a  complaining  country  can  impose  trade 
sanctions  under  its  own  laws,  provided  the  NACE  Council  does  not  unanimously 
veto  the  panel's  decision  within  thirty  days. 

Technological  assistance  and  management  cooperation  are  not  a  formal  part  of  the 
consultation  process  as  developed  by  the  Administration's  present  NACE  enforce- 
ment proposal.  Given  Canada  s  apparent  dislike  of  trade  sanctions  for  environ- 
mental violations,  as  well  as  Mexico  s  financial  interest  in  avoiding  such  sanctions. 
Defenders  believes  that  a  more  result  oriented  approach  to  enforcement  problems 
is  a  potential  negotiating  solution.  NACE  technical  consultation  could  also  draw 
upon  the  preliminary  efforts  of  the  existing  U.S.  -Mexico  Environmental  Business 
Committee,  established  in  1991  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  In- 
vestment and  Trade. 

Establishment  of  an  explicit  technical  cooperation  mechanism  in  the  NACE  en- 
forcement regime,  backed  up  by  the  "stick"  of  sanctions  if  necessary,  would  help 
change  the  course  of  NAFTA  enforcement  from  an  adversarial  process  to  a  process 
that  would  include  the  private  sector  of  each  country  in  working  to  improve  enforce- 
ment in  a  productive  fashion.  This  approach  would  protect  not  only  the  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  businesses,  who  by  and  large  already  comply  with  the  toughest  stand- 
ards in  the  world,  but  also  the  environmental  condition  of  the  continent. 

A  REVISED  ENVIRONMENTAL  EXPORT  PROPOSAL  FOR  NAFTA/NACE 

Assuming  the  present  U.S.  proposal  is  adopted,  Defenders  suggests  that,  as  man- 
datory part  of  consultation,  the  NACE  select  an  industry-environmental  task  force 
with  significant  public  and  governmental  participation  to  quickly  (i.e.  within  30 
days)  conduct  a  study  to  make  two  determinations:  (1)  whether  or  not  the  company 
or  industry  which  is  the  subject  of  non-compliance  possesses  the  technological  capac- 
ity to  comply  with  applicable  environmental  standards,  and  (2)  whether  or  not  the 
capacity  to  effectively  implement  environmental  management  is  a  factor  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  secure  compliance.  The  task  force  would  conduct  its  study  and  make  its 
final  recommendations  by  majority  vote. 

A  finding  by  the  task  force  that  technological  and  management  capacity  are  obsta- 
cles to  compliance  would  require  the  task  force  to  also  propwse  remedies  to  be  ap- 
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plied  within  a  set  time  frame  to  address  these  obstacles.  The  failure  of  the  industry 
or  country  to  adeqruately  respond  to  the  findings  of  the  task  force  would  trigger  the 
authority  of  a  NAFTA  party  or  NACE  Secretariat  to  bring  the  enforcement  dispute 
before  an  arbitral  panel,  as  provided  by  the  Administration  s  present  proposal. 

NETDA'S  RELATIONSraP  TO  NACE  ENFORCEMENT 

Because  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  NETDA  is  to  encourage  U.S.  private  sector 
exports  of  environmental  technology  and  expertise,  there  is  no  question  that  the  En- 
vironmental Trade  Promotion  Council,  the  regional  cooperation  centers,  and  the  for- 
eign American  business  centers  in  Canada  and  Mexico — all  proposed  by  NETDA — 
should  be  integrally  involved  in  the  technical  cooperation  consultations  of  NACE. 

The  Environmental  Trade  Promotion  Council,  when  developing  and  preparing  ac- 
tion plans,  could  expressly  consider  opportunities  for  U.S.  enviro-tecn  businesses 
under  the  NACE  enforcement  scheme.  Given  USTR's  integral  role  in  shaping  trade 
policy  and  negotiating  trade  agreements,  the  Council  should  have  an  environmental 
representative  from  USTR's  office  at  the  table.  The  regional  cooperation  centers, 
when  assisting  U.S.  foreipi  businesses,  could  expressly  incorporate  information  gen- 
erated by  the  NACE  petition  and  report  processes.  Likewise,  the  foreign  American 
business  centers  in  Canada  and  Mexico  could  help  flag  export  possibilities  for  U.S. 
businesses  based  upon  compliance  problems.  In  sum,  the  NACE  enforcement  regime 
to  be  created  by  the  NAFTA  environmental  supplement  can  and  should  be  directly 
tied  to  the  environmental  business  opportunities  that  NETDA  seeks  to  provide. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Mexico  is  already  the  largest  market 
for  U.S.  environmental  technologies  and  services  in  Latin  America.  In  1992,  the 
Mexican  market  for  such  technologies  and  services  was  over  $1  biUion,  with  the  U.S. 
accounting  for  roughly  Vs  of  the  import  market.  With  NAFTA,  this  percentage 
should  rise  rapidly,  though  there  exists  competition  from  Japan,  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland.  Japan  and  Germany,  for  instance,  actively  promote  public-private 

gromotion  of  environmental  exports  and  threaten  U.S.  competitiveness  in  this  area, 
ecause  potential  NAFTA  parties  like  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Co- 
lumbia represent  significant  environmental  export  markets  for  the  U.S,  the  time  is 
now  for  the  U.S.  to  change  its  trading  philosophy.  NETDA  could  be  the  catalyst  for 
such  trade  expansion. 

netda's  relationship  to  gatt 

Needless  to  say,  the  successful  conclusion  to  the  Uruguay  Round  and/or  "Green" 
Round  of  GATT  are  far  from  certain.  Nonetheless,  the  NAFTA  supplemental  process 
has  revealed  a  growing  consensus  that  the  extemalization  of  environmental  costs 
creates  unacceptable  trade  distortions  and  ecosystem  damage.  While  the  NACE  en- 
forcement scheme  now  under  negotiation  may  not  be  totally  appropriate  in  the 
GATT  context,  there  will  surely  he  efforts  to  encourage  GATT  signatories  to  adopt 
and  enforce  sustainable  environmental  regimes.  If  such  a  scenario  occurs,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Trade  Promotion  Council,  the  regional  cooperation  centers,  and  the  for- 
eign American  business  centers  will  each  have  vital  roles  in  facilitating  U.S.  envi- 
ronmental technical  expertise  throughout  the  globe. 

Fortunately,  NETDA's  trade  promotion  goals  do  not  violate  GATTs  prohibition 
against  direct  export  subsidies  because  the  assistance  envisioned  by  the  bill  is 
aimed  at  marketing  assistance,  export  research,  and  educational  activities.  A  GATT 
signatory,  however,  could  impose  countervailing  duties  against  a  country  which  pro- 
vides subsidies  for  installing  pollution  control  technologies.  Thus,  if  Mexico  provided 
tax  breaks  to  companies  who  install  air  pollution  scrubbers,  as  a  means  of  securing 
compliance  under  a  NACE  enforcement  action,  a  non-NAFTA  party  to  the  GATT 
could  theoretically  impose  countervailing  duties  upon  Mexico.  Although  the  nego- 
tiators in  the  Uruguay  Round  have  actively  considered  allowing  such  environmental 
subsidies  as  a  WATT  exception,  the  proposal  was  has  been  deleted,  partially  at  the 
request  of  the  Bush  Administration.  This  environmental  anomaly,  among  many  oth- 
ers in  the  Uruguay  Round,  should  be  remedied  by  the  Clinton  GATT  negotiators. 

CONSERVATION  CONCERNS  UNDER  NETDA 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  already  has  a  number  of  cooperative  activities  and 
projects  with  Mexico  and  Canada.  While  many  of  these  activities  are  appropriately 
conducted  on  the  government  to  government  level,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant private  sector  opportunities,  particularly  in  providing  conservation  and  land 
use-related  services  in  Mexico.  For  example,  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
landowners  are  allowed  to  carry  out  activities  that  may  incidentally  kill  protected 
species  if  they  create  and  implement  a  plan  that  conserves  the  habitat  of^  the  spe- 
cies. ESA,  16  U.S.C.  Section  1539(a)(2). 
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Although  the  Mexican  government  is  obviously  not  directly  subject  to  this  provi- 
sion of  IJ.S.  law,  she  orocess  of  habitat  conservation  planning  (HCP)  has  created  a 
large  body  of  technical  knowledge  that  could  be  imparted  to  interested  Mexican  par- 
ties. Secretary  Babbitt's  California  gnatcatcher  agreement  is  the  latest  effort  to  bal- 
ance economic  growth  and  effective  conservation  in  this  fashion.  Given  that  Mexico 
has  signed  the  Biodiversity  Convention,  which  requires  each  signatory  to  implement 
a  national  biodiversity  conservation  program,  the  American  HCP  experience  could 
be  valuable  to  the  Mexican  government  and  investors  in  Mexico.  See,  e.g.  NAFTA 
Article  1114.  There  are  many  other  lesser  developed  countries  that  could  similarly 
benefit  from  American  conservation  services. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  should  be  an  agency  on 
the  Environmental  Trade  Promotion  Council,  and  that  conservation  services  (and 
technolo^)  be  an  integral  part  of  the  regional  cooperation  centers  and  American  for- 
eign busmess  centers.  The  FWS  is  already  working  with  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Mexico 
to  establish  a  technical  attache  in  Mexico  City. 

U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  UNDER  NETDA 

NETDA  recognizes  that  foreign  aid  agencies  like  AID  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
are  vital  slices  of  the  environmental  export  pie.  NEDTA  also  proposes  to  establish 
an  environmental  service  wing  within  the  Peace  Corps  to  promote  global  sustainable 
development — a  move  we  support. 

NETDA,  however,  neglects  the  Treasury  Department,  which  possesses  the  author- 
ity to  instruct  the  U.S!  representative  to  the  World  Bank  and  other  multilateral 
lending  institutions  how  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  United  States  on  certain  lending 
projects.  See  Exec.  Order  11,269,  31  Fed.Reg.  2813  (1966),  reprinted  in  1966  U.S. 
Code  Cong.  &  Admin.  News  4622-  see  also  22  U.S.C.  Sections  286-286kk.  The  Treas- 
ury Department,  of  course,  also  formulates  broad  economic  policy  for  the  President. 
Given  tnese  roles  of  Treasury,  we  suggest  that  it  also  become  a  member  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Trade  Promotion  Council.  Furthermore,  in  all  instances  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  where  appropriate,  U.S.  agencies  should  promote  foreign  purchases  of  useuil 
U.S.  environmental  technical  goods  and  services  to  help  foster  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 

Despite  the  existence  of  present  laws  that  attempt  to  promote  U.S.  environmental 
exports,  it  is  clear  that  more  should  be  done.  Just  last  month,  on  Earth  Day,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  formally  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  "to  develop  an  interagency 
strategic  plan  to  increase  exports  of  U.S.  -made  environmental  technologies  and  to 
improve  the  competitiveness  of  these  technologies."  NETDA  constructively  builds 
upon  the  President's  request.  In  our  opinion,  the  primary  strength  of  NETDA  is  that 
it  combines  the  resources  of  the  public  sector  with  the  expertise  of  the  private  sector 
to  forge  new  business  opportunities  for  environmentally  iriendly  goods  and  services. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  testimony  is  concluded. 
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We  Can  Have  Free  Trade  and  Clean  Environment 

(By  Rodger  Schlickeisen) 

One  of  the  most  pressing  questions  facing  the  Clinton  administration  and  the  new 
Congress  is  whether  to  approve  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Be- 
cause NAFTA  would  phase  out  almost  all  trade  barriers  between  Canada,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico,  few  decisions  have  the  potential  to  exert  more  influence  on 
the  economy  and  environment  of  this  continent.  Even  without  NAFTA,  these  three 
countries  last  year  exchanged  goods  and  services  valued  at  roughly  $130  billion. 
Considering  that  countries  like  Chile,  Brazil  and  Argentina  could  join  NAFTA  by 
the  end  ofthe  century,  the  pact's  tentacles  could  eventually  embrace  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Few  questions  will  be  more  contentious  than  NAFTA,  since  even  environmental- 
ists are  not  in  agreement  about  the  likely  impact  of  this  first  free-trade  pact  linking 
the  economies  of  developed  and  developing  nations.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
current  NAFTA  draft,  negotiated  by  the  Bush  administration,  provides  inadequate 
assurances  that  the  pact  would  not  make  Mexico  a  haven  for  American  industries 
eager  to  escape  the  United  States'  strict  environmental  regulations.  Nonetheless,  ex- 
panded free  trade  has  the  potential  to  break  the  chains  of  poverty  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, while  providing  enormous  new  resources  for  investment  in  environmental  clean- 
up and  conservation.  Fortunately,  Mexico  still  has  rich  natural  assets  worthy  of  pro- 
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tection.  But  without  improvement  in  Mexico's  economy,  any  substantial  source  of 
money  to  finance  large-scale  conservation  is  hard  to  identifv. 

Thus,  President  Clinton  is  wise  in  taking  a  position  between  those  who  have 
called  for  outright  rejection  of  NAFTA  and  those  who  have  endorsed  it  as  proposed. 
NAFTA  should  be  approved,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  simultaneous  approval  of 
a  comprehensive  environmental  supplemental  agreement  that  must  have  tne  same 
legal  status  as  NAFTA  itself.  The  president  has  also  called  for  supplemental  agree- 
ments on  labor  rights  and  import  surges. 

What  should  the  environmental  side  agreement  do? 

First,  it  must  breach  the  tight  secrecy  in  which  the  present  NAFTA  draft  proposes 
to  resolve  trade  disputes.  Opening  up  the  dispute  process  to  public  participation  is 
desirable  for  its  own  sake  and  also  would  alleviate  substantive  concerns  about  the 
agreement. 

Second,  a  sufiicient  and  desi^ated  source  of  funds  must  be  provided  for  proper 
infrastructure  development,  environmental  enforcement  and  cleanup. 

Third,  there  must  be  a  more  effective  deterrent  against  U.S.  industries  that  head 
south  to  escape  our  environmental  law  and  regulations. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  better  international  protection  for  all  environmental  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  is  or  will  become  a  party. 

Fifth,  a  strong  North  American  Commission  on  the  Environment  must  he  crested 
to  monitor  the  environmental  effects  of  the  treaty  and  compel  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing standards  if  laws  already  on  the  books  are  not  enforced  in  Mexico.  Americans 
will  suffer  both  competitive  and  environmental  injuries.  In  addition,  strict  enforce- 
ment would  greatly  benefit  the  burgeoning  U.S.  enviro-tech  industries,  creating 
thousands  of  new  Ajnerican  jobs. 

The  side  agreement  also  must  deal  with  trade  restrictions  based  upon  methods 
of  producing  goods.  As  one  example,  the  current  NAFTA  text  does  not  address  the 
basis  of  the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  regarding  the  thousands 
of  Pacific  Ocean  dolphins  that  continue  to  be  killed  by  the  Mexican  tuna  fleet.  This 
dispute  arose  under  the  auspices  of  the  multilateral  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  when  Mexico  challenged  the  U.S.  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act's  ban 
on  certain  tuna  imports.  A  GATT  dispute-resolution  panel  then  ruled  that  the  im- 
port bans  violated  GATT,  though  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  the  fuU 
GATT. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  neither  GATT  nor  NAFTA  should  prohibit  the 
right  of  a  country  to  impose  non-discriminatory  and  trade-based  conservation  stand- 
ards to  protect  resources  outside  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  to  have  some  say  re- 
garding the  producing  methods  used  in  goods  it  imports. If  the  United  States  and 
other  leading  nations  do  not  look  beyona  their  own  borders  to  advance  environ- 
mentally sustainable  practices,  we  risk  encouraging  all  trading  nations  to  opt  for  the 
lowest  common  environmental  denominator.  Such  practices  under  cut  our  laws  and 
our  producers.  And  if  we  permit  trade-based  conservation  measures  like  our  hard- 
won  "dolphin-safe  tuna"  restrictions  to  be  nullified  by  international  trade  agree- 
ments, we  will  foolishly  deny  ourselves  a  powerful  and  legitimate  bargaining  tool 
on  behalf  of  the  environment;  namely  access  to  the  lucrative  U.S.  marketplace 

Trade  and  the  environment  need  not  be  competing  interests.  But  persuading  free- 
traders and  environmentalists  to  bury  past  grievances  and  to  replace  their  old  com- 
petitive relationship  with  a  new  symbiotic  one  will  require  real  leadership  from  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  The  first  step  is  to  negotiate  a  good  NAFTA  environ- 
mental side  agreement. 


letter  from  rodger  schuckeisen,  president,  defenders  of  wildufe 

April  8,  1993. 

The  Honorable  MiCKEY  Kantor, 
U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Washington,  DC    20506 

Dear  Ambassador  Kantor:  We  are  writing  to  propose  for  your  consideration  a 
mechanism,  as  part  of  the  procedures  of  the  North  America  Commission  on  the  En- 
vironment (NACE),  to  resolve  trade  disputes  based  upon  noncompliance  with  na- 
tional, state  and  local  environmental  standards  by  allowing  substantial  participation 
by  envirotech  industry  representatives  from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
in  the  dispute  resolution  process. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  the  proposal  by  Senator  Baucus  and  others  that  would 
direct  a  NACE  "consulting  arm"  to  become  involved  in  a  trade  dispute  after  NACE 
had  completed  an  "investigation"  and  found  "noncompliance."  According  to  the  Bau- 
cus proposal,  the  NACE  consulting  arm  would  call  upon  scientific  and  engineering 
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consultants  who  would  help  to  formulate  a  "compliance  plan"  that  must  be  imple- 
mented within  four  months.  Failure  to  carry  out  the  compliance  plan  could  lead  to 
the  imposition  of  "penalties"  by  the  complaining  government. 

Our  proposal  would  involve  participation  by  the  environmental  industry  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  much  earlier  in  the  process  of  addressing  envi- 
ronmental compliance.  If  a  business,  industry,  or  government  believes  that  it  is  at 
a  competitive  trade  disadvantage  because  oi  noncompliance  with  existing  environ- 
mental standards,  an  industry-led  task  force,  with  sumcient  governmental  and  pub- 
lic participation,  would  quickly  conduct  a  study  to  make  two  determinations:  (1) 
whether  or  not  the  company  or  industry  which  is  the  subject  of  the  study  possess 
the  technological  capacity  to  comply  with  applicable  environmental  standards,  and 
(2)  whether  or  not  the  capacity  to  effectively  implement  environmental  management 
is  a  factor  to  be  addressed  in  ensuring  compliance.  The  task  force  would  conduct 
its  study  and  make  its  final  recommendations  by  majority  vote. 

A  finding  by  the  task  force  that  technological  and  management  capacity  are  obsta- 
cles to  compliance  would  require  the  task  force  to  also  propose  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied within  a  set  time  frame  to  address  these  obstacles.  The  failure  of  the  industry 
or  country  to  respond  adequately  to  the  findings  of  the  task  force  could  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  by  the  complaining  nation  through  the  NACE  process  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Baucus,  Representatives  Wyden  and  Richardson,  and  members  of 
the  environmental  community. 

We  believe  that  this  enforcement  approach  has  a  number  of  beneficial  features. 
First,  the  focus  of  attention  pursuant  to  our  proposal  is  on  the  underlying  causes 
for  the  noncompliance  with  national  environmental  standards — technological  inca- 
pacity and  management  deficiency  in  industry  and  government — and  not  entirely 
and  initially  upon  the  incident  of  noncompliance  itself. 

Second,  environmental  industry  and  business  professionals  in  the  three  countries 
would  initially  take  the  lead  in  the  task  force  conducting  the  study,  with  the  public 
and  governments  also  sufficiently  represented.  We  believe  that  such  industry-to-in- 
dustry cooperation  will  help  to  successfully  resolve  potential  trade  disputes. 

Third,  it  the  task  force  finds  that  technological  and  management  problems  are  se- 
rious obstacles  to  compliance  with  environmental  standards,  a  plan  to  remedy  such 
deficiencies  will  be  quickly  proposed  for  consideration  by  the  industry  and  govern- 
ment that  are  the  subject  of  the  study. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  this  proposal  satisfactorily  addresses  the  sovereignty  is- 
sues that  have  been  raised  with  respect  to  supranational  investigatory  powers  of 
NACE  in  that  it  is  quite  similar  to  authority  already  granted  by  Article  506  of 
NAFTA.  The  ability  of  a  complaining  government  to  impose  trade  sanctions  upon 
a  government  that  fails  to  ensure  that  its  environmental  laws  are  complied  with  is 
the  ultimate  authority  under  our  proposal,  as  it  is  under  other  enforcement  propos- 
als. 

Additional  issues,  such  as  avoidance  of  conflict  of  interest  by  task  force  members 
and  protection  of  confidential  business  information,  can  be  satisfactorily  addressed 
through  the  operation  of  well-known  legal  principles. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  has  the  merit  of  changing  the  course  of  NAFTA  en- 
forcement from  an  adversarial  process  to  a  process  that  includes  the  private  sector 
of  each  country  in  working  to  improve  enforcement  in  a  productive  fashion.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  proposal  and  will  gladly  provide  additional  informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Rodger  Schuckeisen, 
President,  Defenders  of  Wildlife. 


letter  from  william  j.  snape  iii,  assocl\te  counsel,  defenders  of  wildlife 

May  18,  1993. 

Mr.  Bryan  Samuel, 

U.S.  Trade  Representative's  Office, 

Washington,  DC    20506 

Dear  Bryan:  Thank  you  for  briefing  the  environmental  community  this  morning 
on  the  U.S.  proposal  to  negotiate  an  environmental  supplement  to  NAFTA.  Despite 
some  progress  in  several  areas,  there  exist  five  major  and  outstanding  concerns  that 
need  to  be  addressed  if  Defenders  is  to  support  the  final  NAFTA  package.  We  note 
that  each  of  these  concerns  was  mentioned  in  both  our  March  4  and  May  4  letters 
to  Ambassador  Kantor. 
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1.  PROCESS  STANDARDS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  "EXCEPnONS"  TO  NAFTA 

No  trade  agreement  should  preclude  a  country  from  establishine  standards  that 
apply  to  environmentally  degrading  activities  outside  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  so 
long  as  the  standard  adheres  to  the  basic  trade  principles  of  non-discrimination  and 
national  treatment.  While  we  are  encouraged  by  the  Clinton  Administration's 
present  efforts  to  adopt  and  push  such  an  understanding  at  the  OECD  and  GATT, 
we  are  quite  worried  about  virtually  ignoring  the  process  issue  in  NAFTA  without 
concrete  commitments  by  the  Administration  in  those  other  trade  forums. 

K,  for  well-enunciated  strategic  reasons,  the  Administration  decides  to  relegate 
the  issue  of  process  standards  (as  they  relate  to  the  environmental  exceptions  in 
NAFTA  Article  2101)  to  a  "NACE  function,"  then  the  U.S.  must  secure  agreement 
by  Mexico  to  the  provisions  of  the  International  Dolphin  Conservation  Act  (IDCA) 
signed  into  law  last  Fall.  Mexico  gas  dragged  its  heels  on  this  issue  for  too  long  and 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  position.  We  also  remind 
you  of  the  positive  effects  such  a  moratorium  agreement  would  have  upon  the 
"Tuna/Dolphin  IF  case  brought  by  the  European  Community  against  the  U.S. 

2.  ENFORCEMENT 

The  legal  trigger  of  "persistent  and  unjustifiable  pattern"  is  open  to  wide  abuse. 
This  term  must  be  better  defined  (or  changed)  if  the  NAFTA  parties  are  to  finally 
acknowledge  that  lax  enforcement  of  environmental  standards  creates  unfair  com- 
petitive advantages  and  environmental  degradation.  We  also  object  to  the  ability  of 
the  NACE  Council  to  reject  a  Secretariat  report  for  merely  being  "deficient." 

3.  DISPUTE  SETTLEMENT  RELATING  TO  CHAPTERS  7  AND  9 

We  are  very  disappointed  that  no  explicit  reforms  of  the  closed  dispute  resolution 
process  under  Chapter  20  were  addressed  by  your  proposal,  particularly  given  that 
such  changes  could  be  made  without  renegotiating  the  actual  text  of  the  present 
NAFTA.  We  still  maintain  that  you  could  break  Article  2012's  stranglehold  on  con- 
fidentiality by  making  an  exception  for  challenges  to  "environmental"  standards. 
Also,  perhaps  you  could  give  the  Public  Advisory  Committee  an  express  role  in  dis- 
putes on  environmental  or  conservation  standards.  We  remind  you  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  have  a  hard  time  accepting  a  NAFTA  that  can  rule  against  demo- 
cratically established  federal,  state,  or  local  standards,  particularly  when  such  pro- 
ceedings are  closed  to  affected  individuals. 

Questions  of  openness  and  public  accountability  aside,  the  legal  test  utilized  by 
a  dispute  panel  in  judging  environmental  and  conservation  standards  will  also  be 
crucial.  Thus,  we  again  urge  you  to  clarify  GATT  terms  of  art  like  "necessary,"  or 
have  the  NAFTA  parties  agree  not  to  bring  cases  under  Chapter  20  challenging  a 
standard  relating  to  pesticide  residues  or  food  contaminants  except  on  the  ground 
that  the  standard  is  (iscriminatory  or  a  disguised  trade  barrier. 

4.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  NACE  SECRETARIAT,  THE  NACE  COUNCIL,  AND  THE 

NACS  PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Overall,  we  think  you  have  done  a  solid  job  crafting  reasonable  checks  and  bal- 
ances between  the  Secretariat  and  Council.  Nonetheless,  just  as  some  are  concerned 
that  the  Secretariat  is  not  accountable  enough  to  the  Council,  we  are  concerned  that 
the  Secretariat  is  not  accountable  enough  to  the  general  public.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  Public  Advis6ty  Conmiittee  must  have  the  ability  to  compel  actions 
by  the  Secretariat  in  certain  instances. 

5.  COMMUNITY  RIGHT-TO-KNOW 

We  strongly  believe  that  community  right-to-know  laws  consistent  with  Article  10 
of  the  Rio  I^claration  should  be  an  explicit  obligation  of  the  NAFTA  parties. 

We  hope  you  will  share  this  letter  with  your  colleagues  at  USTR,  EPA,  State,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Clinton  Administration.  In  making  these  comments,  we  have  avoided 
rehashing  our  laundry  list  of  concerns,  and  have  instead  focused  on  those  issues  ap- 
parently not  addressed  by  the  Administration's  present  proposal.  As  just  one  exam- 
ple, we  want  to  ensure  that  issues  relating  to  border  cleanup  and  infrastructure 
needs  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  (And,  yes,  we  believe  that  USTR  should 
change  the  procedure  by  which  organizations  like  Defenders  can  look  at  documents 
such  as  the  present  proposal).  Again,  we  reiterate  that  the  May  4  letter  from  seven 
environmental  groups  to  Ambassador  Kantor  is  a  bottom  line  document  for  us,  in 
terms  of  the  policy  ends  that  document  espouses. 
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Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Best  of  luck  to  you  and  the  rest  of  the  nego- 
tiators headed  to  Ottawa. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Snape  HI, 

Associate  Counsel. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Snape.  Thank  you  all  for  impor- 
tant and  helpful  testimony.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  eneage  in 
a  dialog  between  panelists,  which  may  be  a  helpful  way  of  fleshing 
out  some  of  the  issues  here.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  to  turn 
to  and  I  want  to  try  to  move  it  along,  but  let  me  turn  first  to  the 
Peace  Corps  issue. 

I  know  that  every  agencv  always  has  a  reluctance  to  be 
micromanaged  and  to  have  Congress  to  come  along  and  say  gee, 
create  a  senior  corps  within  the  corps,  and  everybody  sits  there  find 
says  wow,  we  really  kind  of  like  what  we  have.  We  are  comfortable 
the  way  we  are  going.  But  would  you  not  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  current  level  of  Peace  Corps  activity 
and  a  higher  level  of  input,  a  kind  of  senior  involvement  of  a  policy- 
maker rather  than  the  village/^assroots  level? 

Mr.  Ekstrom.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  is  very  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  about  the  Peace  Corps  is  that  traditionally  we 
have  been  primarily  involved  at  the  village  level.  I  mean,  that  is 
a  fact.  However,  for  the  last  10  or  15  years  we  have  also  had  in- 
creasing numbers  of  volunteers  working  at  high  levels  in  govern- 
ment ministries,  with  private  voluntary  organizations,  with  non- 
governmental organizations.  That  continues  to  be  the  case. 

Our  ability  to  recruit  these  individuals  has  also  been  impressive. 
We  are  able  to  meet  about  97  percent  of  the  requests  that  received 
these  days,  including  those  requests  for  highly  skilled  and  experi- 
enced persons. 

We  also  have  the  authority  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  vary 
the  length  of  service.  This  is  something  that  not  very  many  people 
know  about,  but  we  have  the  authority  to  tailor  the  length  of  Peace 
Corps  service  to  the  particular  task  that  has  been  requested  by  the 
host  country.  So  that  if,  let  us  say,  a  high-powered  environmental 
specialist  was  needed  for  a  particular  piece  of  work  that  would,  let 
us  say,  require  2  or  5  montns  of  effort.  That  would  be  no  problem 
for  us.  We  have,  under  the  act,  under  the  provision  of  the  act  right 
now,  we  have  the  authority  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

And  I  would  just  add  tnat  we  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill. 
I  mean,  1074  makes  sense  to  us.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  do 
not  really  need  to  create  a  new  structure. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  then, 
sort  of  following  on  it,  and  I  am  not  resisting  what  you  are  sajang, 
I  am  trying  to  explore  what  you  are  sajdng. 

I  once  ran  a  district  attorney's  office,  and  within  the  district  at- 
torney's office  we  created  a  priority  prosecution  unit  or  an  arson 
task  force  or  a  special  rape  prosecution  unit.  And  everybody  within 
it  was  an  assistant  district  attorney  and  in  the  office,  but  they  un- 
derstood there  was  sort  of  a  prioritization  and  the  public  had  a 
sense  of  prioritization. 

It  seems  to  me  within  the  Peace  Corps  that  there  is  a  capacity 
here,  administratively,  simply  to  order  something  in  a  certain  way 
and  raise  it  to  a  certain  level  of  importance  and  visibility  that 
would  enhance  your  mission  rather  than  detract  from  it.  If  you  are 
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today  already  fielding  people  for  an  environmental  purpose,  mar- 
keting them  for  an  environmental  purpose,  effectively  disbursing 
them  with  environmental  mission,  I  am  having  difficulty  under- 
standing why  intensifying  the  focus  on  that  mission  would  not 
inure  to  your  benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  environmental  mes- 
sage, if  you  will, 

Mr.  Ekstrom.  Yes.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying.  A  couple 
of  things  I  would  like  to  mention  in  response  to  that.  First  of  all, 
we  recognize  that  we  have  a  role  in  promoting  and  programming 
in  areas  of  particular  importance  from  an  American  perspective, 
and  environmental  programming  is  certainly  one  of  those.  We  have 
designated  sectors  for  special  emphasis,  and  at  this  time  the  envi- 
ronment, small  business,  and  urban  development  are  the  three  pro- 
gram areas  that  are  given  top  priority  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

You  can  see  the  result  of  this  in  the  size,  for  example,  of  our  en- 
vironmental programming  unit.  The  environmental  programming 
unit  has  more  environmental  specialists  that  any  of  the  other  pro- 
gramming units  that  we  have  in  the  Peace  Corps.  And  we  are  able 
to  accomplish  this  by  collaborating  with  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies.  We  receive  good  help  from  AID  in  this  connection.  That 
is  consistent  with  their  own  interests  in  environmental  program- 
ming. 

I  understand  what  you  are  saying  and  I  agree  that  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  Peace  Corps  to  focus  on  special  areas,  and  I  would 
submit  to  you  that  we  are  doing  that,  and  that  is  reflected 

Senator  Kerry.  You  do  not  think  it  would  enhance  your  recruit- 
ment of  some  of  the  kinds  of  people  Mr.  Connors  has  talked  about 
to  have  them  know  that  there  is  this  special  concept  within  the 
Peace  Corps?  I  mean,  I  would  imagine  if  you  asked  most  people  in 
the  environmental  field  and  elsewhere  today,  they  do  not  have  a 
clue  that  they  could  think  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  environmental 
terms. 

Mr.  Ekstrom.  Well,  now,  that,  we  would  welcome.  We  would  wel- 
come a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  indicating  that  this  is  an  area 
that  is  appropriate  for  Peace  Corps  involvement  and  that  the  Peace 
Corps  needs  to  focus  increasingly  in  this  area. 

All  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  the  creation  of  a  separate  division 
is  really — from  our  perspective  it  is  not  something  that  is  going  to 
increase  our  ability  to  be  effective  in  environmental  work. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  certainly  like  to  explore  that  more  with 
the  director  and  others. 

Mr.  Ekstrom.  We  would  welcome  that,  sir. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  has  been  thought 
out  completely.  I  think  there  may  be  a  little  bit  of  an  instant  reac- 
tion, sort  of,  oh,  God,  we  do  not  need  a  charge — you  know,  boom. 
I  do  not  view  this  as  a  bureaucratic  add  on.  I  view  it  as  an  en- 
hancement bureaucratically  within  the  existing  structure  of  a  ca- 
pacity to  maximize  your  message  as  well  as  the  mission.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  want  to  comment  on  that,  Don. 

Mr.  Connors.  Just  a  few  thoughts,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are  ask- 
ing exactly  the  right  questions.  I  want  to  give  you  an  example  of 
how  I  think  this  need  exists  through  my  work  wearing  another  hat. 
I  am  working  with  colleagues  in  the  problems  of  the  contaminated 
Black  Sea  area,  and  over  the  next  couple  of  years  we  will  be  work- 
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ing  with  Bulgaria  in  developing  a  new  environmental  management 
system  for  reducing  the  sources  of  contamination  that  go  into  the 
Black  Sea,  and  we  hope,  over  a  few  years,  we  will  develop  an  entire 
developmental  regional  management  system  for  the  Black  Sea  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Bulgaria  needs  help.  It  needs  help  at  the  very  highest  levels  of 
people  who  know  something  about  environmental  management  is- 
sues. And  if  that  is  true  in  Bulgaria,  I  will  guarantee  you  it  is  true 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  in 
mind  that  there  is  such  an  enormous  need  that  a  more  aggressive 
outreach  rather  than  a  passive  response  is  required.  But  a  more 
aggressive  outreach  to  other  nations  of  the  world  that  we  have  a 
program,  we  have  these  resources,  there  are  skills,  is  there  some- 
one you  would  like  or  some  skill  that  you  would  like — would  be  ef- 
fective. 

And  that  needs  to  be  translated  looking  inward  in  the  United 
States,  There  is  an  enormous  body  of  environmental  professional 
competence  in  this  country,  and  there  are  ways  to  reach  that  com- 
munity of  people,  through  the  Environmental  Business  Council  and 
through  the  Air  and  Waste  Management  Association  and  the  other 
professional  organizations.  And  it  is  linking  those  people  to  those 
needs  that  should  be  done. 

One  final  thought:  If  an  environmental  professional,  let  us  say, 
were  to  go  to  Bulgaria  or  Romania,  and  I  have  been  doing  some, 
was  doing  some  work  a  few  years  ago  in  Hungary,  they  need  some 
support  back  home.  If  you  are  going  to  send  some  environmental 
professionals,  let  us  say,  to  some  region  of  the  world,  it  seems  to 
me  appropriate  that  there  would  be  a  formal  linkage  between  EPA 
or  the  Energy  Department  and  the  appropriate  offices  within  those 
Departments  so  that  technical  materials  that  a  volunteer  needs 
might  be  made  available  to  the  volunteer  on  the  ground. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  regular  practice  of  the  Peace  Corps  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  that  kind  of  a  need  because  they  are  not  put- 
ting people  at  the  levels  you  and  I  are  talking  about.  In  no  way 
do  I  have  any  criticism  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  think  it  is  such  a  su- 
perb organization,  and  has  done  so  much  for  America  and  for 
Americans.  I  am  recommending  more  aggressive  action,  capacity 
building.  And  there  is  also  the  role  for  EPA,  Energy,  and  Com- 
merce in  capacity  building  in  this  area,  as  well. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  appreciate  that.  I  do  not  know  if  you  want  to 
respond,  Mr.  Eckstrom. 

Mr.  Ekstrom.  Well,  we  do  provide  extensive  backstopping  for  our 
volunteers  in  the  field,  backstopping  from  technical  experts  that  we 
hire  at  the  Peace  Corps,  and  also  experts  that  are  available  to  us 
through  agreements  that  we  have  with  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies. 

We  are  able  to  respond  effectively  to  requests  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing for  these  high-level  folks. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  Mr.  Connors  is  not  talking  about  respond- 
ing. We  understand  there  can  be  a  response.  We  are  talking  about 
an  affirmative,  proactive,  aggressive,  outreach  effort  based  on  the 
notion  there  are  great  environmental  concerns  and  we  need  to  ask 
to  what  level  do  you  want  to  raise  the  environmental  concerns?  We 
hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  that. 
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We  are  behind  the  curve  here.  I  love  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  the  centerpiece  of  what  brought  me  into  pubHc  service  and 
many  of  our  generation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  success  stories. 
And  I  would  like  to  see  it  enhanced  in  its  capacity  to  carry  on  and 
be  a  centerpiece  of  the  next  frontier  that  we  have  to  cross  with  re- 
spect to  these  challenges. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  around,  having  been  to  Rio,  having  been 
to  many  of  these  counties,  having  flown  across  most  of  the  dev- 
astated clearcut  forests  of  the  world,  that  I  have  a  pretty  strong 
conviction  we  are  on  a  losing  curve  here,  and  if  we  just  continue 
to  do  business  as  usual  we  are  not  going  to  turn  the  various  busi- 
ness interests  that  are  so  dependent  currently  on  this  current 
source  of  revenue  toward  other  things  without  major  high-level  ef- 
fort. 

It  just  strikes  me  that  raising  the  stakes  a  little  is  an  important 
ingredient  of  underlining  that  we  are  taking  this  far  more  seriously 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

So,  let  me  ask  you  to  think  about  that,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
let  go  easily  on  this  concept.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  the  director 
and  others  and  really  see  if  we  cannot  mold  this  a  little  bit,  and 
with  the  Vice  President  and  others  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  try 
to  heighten  the  profile  of  this  issue. 

Yes,  Mr.  Connors. 

Mr.  Connors.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  of  capacity  building  that 
will  have  the  indirect  effect  of  increasing  the  connection  between 
our  industry  and  the  consumers  of  environmental  goods  and  serv- 
ices. This  is  an  element  of  the  strategic  plan  that  Jonathan  Sallet 
and  the  Commerce  Department  and  others  are  and  ought  to  be 
working  on.  EPA  and  Energy  have  an  important  role  in  that,  as 
well.  A  terribly  important  role. 

Senator  Kerry.  Agreed.  And  I  think  the  points  were  well  taken. 
I  think  Mr.  Snape's  points  about  who  might  be  included  in  this  are 
also  well-taken,  although  you  become  sort  of  a  government  within 
the  Government.  We  have  got  to  figure  out  how  to  keep  our  efforts 
efficient. 

Let  me  bring  Mr.  Sallet  and  Mr.  Snape  into  this  dialog  a  little 
bit,  if  I  can.  Mr.  Snape,  you  said  something  to  the  effect  that  "we 
are  not  quite  there  yet,"  when  you  started  talking  about  the  envi- 
ronmental export  policy,  et  cetera,  and  Mr.  Sallet  has  mentioned 
some  of  the  things  that  we  are  starting  to  do,  and  the  TPCC  is  ob- 
viously just  now  coming  together  and  getting  going. 

What  would  you  highlight  as  missing  when  you  say  we  are  not 
quite  there  yet?  What  are  the  ingredients  that  we  have  got  to  get 
coordinated  or  implemented? 

Mr.  Snape.  I  actually  was  not  specifically  talking  about  environ- 
mental exports  as  much  as  I  was  talking  about  the  policy  inter- 
connection between  trade  and  the  environment.  So,  on  the  specific 
issue  of  environmental  exports,  I  have  no  gripe  there.  I  think  that 
is  a  part,  however,  of  a  larger  picture  on  trade  in  the  environment 
which  is  not  there  yet.  And  there,  we  are  talking  about,  of  course, 
NAFTA,  which  is  highly  politicized  at  this  point,  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  GATT  which  will  become  soon  politicized,  but  let  me  give 
you  an  example  of  a  somewhat  nonpolitical  form  where  the  U.S.  is 
still  behind  the  eight  ball. 
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Next  week  I  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  go  to  Paris  for  the 
OECD  Trade  and  the  Environment  Working  Group  meeting.  Now, 
unless  something  dramatically  changes  between  now  and  next 
week,  the  Unit^  States  will  really  not  have  any  type  of  sub- 
stantive policy.  And  as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  the  OECD  and 
the  directives  that  come  out  of  the  OECD  have  a  huge  bearing 
upon  what  happens  at  the  Uruguay  Round  of  GATT. 

If  we  are  going  to  tie  in  the  issue  of  environmental  exports,  par- 
ticularly U.S.  environmental  exports,  to  the  idea  of  enforcement, 
which  is  a  theme  we  have  seen  in  NAFTA  and  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  GATT,  we  ought  to  start  to  be  thinking  about 
these  things. 

Now,  I  think  people  have  been  thinking  about  it,  but  at  this 
point,  USTR  is  overwhelmed,  and  in  terms  of  trade  policy,  USTR 
is  the  lead,  along  with  the  State  Department  and  EPA.  And  USTR 
has  just  not  been  able,  and  it  is  not  a  criticism  of  them  as  much 
as  it  is  a  reality,  they  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  big  look  at  the 
big  picture.  And  so  that  is  what  I  was  referring  to  when  I  said  they 
do  not  quite  have — we  are  not  quite  there  yet.  That  is  what  I  was 
referring  to. 

Senator  Kerry.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Sallet? 

Mr.  Sallet.  I  would.  Senator,  a  couple  of  things.  Of  course,  we 
are  very  active,  as  you  know,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
USTR,  the  White  House,  the  rest  of  the  Government,  in  considering 
these  questions  of  trade  policy.  Secretary  Brown  has  been  very  ac- 
tive, both  externally  and  within  the  administration,  on  the  issues. 

But  this  connects  to  a  point,  and  I  want  to  use  a  word  that  you 
used  in  your  opening  statement  because  I  think  it  shows  part  of 
the  limitations  of  past  thinking.  You  talked  about  new  paradigms 
and  paradigm  shifts.  One  of  the  things  that  happens  when  you 
have  a  shift  of  paradigms  is  that  issues  that  seemed  unconnected 
before  are  now  seen  to  have  a  very  close  relation. 

I  think  trade  policy  and  technology  policy  are  good  examples  of 
that.  During  the  cold  war  era,  with  ideological  views  that  said 
there  was  no  room  in  Government  for  technology  policy,  the  two 
may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  But  in  the  new  para- 
digm that  you  described,  in  fact,  what  we  understand  now  is  that 
the  two  are  very  closely  related,  that  for  either  to  be  successful,  the 
other  one  must  be  successful,  as  well. 

We  want  technology  policy  that  helps  make  American  businesses 
competitive  so  they  can  go  and  sell  in  the  open  markets  that  exist 
overseas.  And  we  want  trade  policy  that  makes  sure  those  markets 
are  open  so  that  where  we  have  competitive  abilities  in  the  United 
States,  we  can  go,  show  how  good  we  are  in  those  kinds  of  newly 
opened  foreign  markets. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  emphasizing  through  the  Trade  Pro- 
motion Coordinating  Committee  is  the  importance  of  disregarding 
this  past  separation  between  trade  and  technology,  and  I  will  add 
environmental  policies,  in  understanding  that  they  were  all  facets, 
interrelated  facets,  of  our  goal  of  real  economic  growth  in  America. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  comments  this  morning  are  exactly 
right  and  exactly  on  point,  and  the  instruction  to  us  which  we  are 
going  to  try  to  implement  through  this  committee  is  that  we  need 
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to  think  of  all  of  these  pieces  as  working  toward  similar  goals  is, 
we  think,  very  important. 

Senator  Kerry,  Where  is  the  TPCC  now  in  terms  of  its  organiza- 
tional efforts  and  policy? 

Mr,  Sallet,  Yesterday,  Secretary  Brown  testified  before  the 
Banking  Committee  on  what  is  called  the  section  206  report,  which 
is  the  annual  midyear  report  that  is  delivered  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  And  in 
that  document  he  sketched  out  the  broad  goals  of  bringing  together 
trade  and  technology  policy,  and  he  noted  some  of  the  particular 
examples  of  each  that  are  already  being  implemented  in  the  admin- 
istration and  others  for  which  we  seek  funding  in  the  current  budg- 
et cycle. 

Internally,  we  are  in  the  process  of  having  working  groups  which 
are  formulating  different  pieces  of  the  strategy,  and  soon,  the  Sec- 
retary will  begin  meeting  with  those  working  groups  and  bringing 
them  up  together,  so  that  by  September  we  can  present  an  inte- 
grated strategy  on  behalf  of  all  the  19  different  agencies  that  form 
this  committee. 

Senator  Kerry.  Do  you  sense  that  the  various  programs  that  I 
alluded  to  that  are  kind  of  tugging  out  there,  disparate,  are,  in  fact, 
pulling  together  within  this  new  concept? 

Mr.  Sallet.  I  think  so,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  different  pieces 
to  this,  and  you  have  noted  them  in  your  opening  statement.  One 
very  important  thing  that  can  be  done  is  simply  to  make  sure  the 
information  is  processed  and  made  available  in  an  efficient  fashion. 
Lots  of  different  agencies  have  information.  In  fact,  different  parts 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  do.  One  of  the  things  we  are  work- 
ing on  is  just  trying  to  make  sure  that  our  system  is  user  friendly 
for  an  American  business  that  perhaps  has  done  some  exporting  in 
the  past  but  not  very  much  and  wants  to  do  more. 

A  second  important  question  thought 

Senator  Kerry.  In  conjunction  with  that,  if  I  could  just  interrupt, 
do  you  concur  with  the  notion,  then,  of  trying  to  provide  the  exper- 
tise for  the  one-stop  enviro  shopping? 

Mr.  Sallet.  As  you  know,  the  administration  has  yet  to  take  a 
formal  position  on  the  legislation,  but  I  certainly  will  say  that  the 
notion  of  one-stop  shopping  is  the  exact  notion  that  we  are  hoping 
to  implement  through  this  strategy,  to  try  to  make  this  information 
as  easy  and  available  as  possible. 

Indeed,  and  this  is  another  place  where  trade  and  technology 
come  together,  imagine  a  medium  size  manufacturer  in  Massachu- 
setts that  wants  to,  (a)  update  its  manufacturing  processes,  and  (6) 
learn  about  foreign  markets.  It  would  be  nice  if  that  manufacturer 
could  go  to  a  single  source  of  information  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  learn  how  to  access  both  the  technology  and  the  trade 
programs.  So,  it  certainly  is  consistent  with  your  notion  of  how  this 
ought  to  work. 

The  second  piece  I  was  going  to  mention — who  knows  how  the 
agencies  will  react  to  this — is  the  allocation  of  resources  for  export 
promotion  is,  as  you  have  said,  quite  dramatically  now  in  favor  of 
agricultural  exports.  Secretary  Brown  yesterday,  in  front  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  noted  that  there  are  people  who  think 
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we  ought  to  shift  that  emphasis  to  more  closely  reflect  the  nature 
of  the  exports  we  are  actually  doing. 

But  there  are  political  considerations,  different  agencies  may 
have  different  views  on  that.  We  are  hoping  to  pull  together  con- 
sensus on  that,  as  well. 

Senator  Kerry.  Can  that  be  done  purely  by  administrative  allo- 
cation? 

Mr.  Sallet.  We  are  exploring  whether  it  can  be.  We  are  hopeful 
that  in  the  budget  process  that  0MB  and  the  President,  if  they 
would  choose  to  reorient  the  nature  of  export  promotion  might  be 
able  to  do  it.  It  might  also,  though,  as  the  Secretary  noted  yester- 
day in  his  testimony,  require  congressional  action. 

Senator  Kerry.  Are  you  folks  prepared  to  treat  envirotechnology 
as  a  "critical  technology"? 

Mr.  Sallet.  Well,  the  term  "critical  technology"  is  used  in  dif- 
ferent contexts  for  different  purposes.  For  the  purpose,  for  example, 
of  our  ATP  program  which  funds  R&D,  we  have  looked  and  found, 
to  our  considerable  delight,  that  environmental  technologies  have, 
in  fact,  been  a  part  of  the  ATP  program  already,  that,  for  example, 
a  biotechnology  project  that  is  looking  at  natural  pesticides  which 
have  less  harmml  side  effects  than  artificial  pesticides,  in  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  the  use  of  plastic — new  materials  processing 
which  reduces  both  the  use  of  energy  and  promotes  recycling.  We 
have  had  a  project  going  reduce  the  use  of  toxins  in  the  manufac- 
turing processes  to  help  us  use  advance  manufacturing,  and  also  in 
other  areas  of  the  use  of  plastics,  programs,  research  that  is  de- 
signed to  help  recycling  those  plastics. 

So,  I  am  informed  by  the  people  who  administer  these  programs 
that  these  kinds  of  technologies  certainly  are  eligible  under  exist- 
ing law  for  participation  in  the  ATP  program. 

In  terms  of  your  question  about  critical  technologies,  the  thing 
that  is  important  to  remember  here  is  an  environmental  tech- 
nology, unlike  some  other  technologies,  describes  an  end  use  and 
not  a  process,  and  that  end  use  can  be  of  several  different  kinds. 
One  can  want  to  avoid  pollution,  control  pollution  that  is  created 
but  we  do  not  want  to  let  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  to  monitor 
different  activities  to  find  out  whether  they  caused  pollution,  and 
then,  of  course,  remediation  cleanup  if  pollution  has  already  oc- 
curred. So,  these  different — they  are  really  different  sets  of  tech- 
nologies, different  bundles  of  technologies  that  we  would  be  work- 
ing with  to  try  to  see  how  we  can  fold  in  both  to  our  research  and 
development  and  also  our  manufacturing  extension  programs. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  not  sure  I  get  out  of  that  why  it  would  not 
be  considered  a  critical  technology  as  an  export 

Mr.  Sallet.  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  Senator,  if  I  left  that  impression.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  not  be.  I  simply  mean  to  say  that  in 
thinking  about  this  problem  it  may  not  be  one  single  kind  of  tech- 
nology. It  may  be  different  kinds  of  technologies,  each  of  which  is 
important  in  dealing  with  environmental  issues. 

Senator  Kerry.  Do  you  want  to  comment,  Mr.  Connors? 

Mr.  Connors.  No,  I  think  he  has  got  it  on  target,  and  I  agree 
with  his  analysis. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  very  important  that,  as  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  committee  proceed  with  their  work,  that  the  en- 
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vironmental  industry  is  able  to  connect  to  the  Department  so  that 
the  Department  and  other  Federal  agencies  know  exactly  what 
they  do. 

Senator  Kerry.  What  process  will  guarantee  that? 

Mr.  Sallet.  As  we  go  forward  with — we  have  started  our  work- 
ing group  that  was  established — well,  let  me  start  back.  On  a  less 
formal  basis  than  we  might  ultimately  have,  of  course,  the  people 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  have  been  in  regular  contact, 
particularly  with  Mr.  Connors'  group. 

I  went  up  to  Needham  and  talked  to  them  early  in  our  process. 
I  think  the  week  after  the  President's  Earth  Day  address,  to  talk 
about  how  we  might  work  together.  The  same  day  that  you  ap- 
peared in  Washington  at  that  conference,  that  evening  the  Sec- 
retary came  and  spoke  at  the  dinner  gathering.  These  kinds  of  in- 
formal contacts  have  and  will  continue. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  we  go  forward  in  our  working  groups  on 
the  President's  directive  to  come  up  with  a  strategy  for  environ- 
mental technologies  and  environmental  exports,  we  will  soon  come 
to  the  point  where  we  have  enough  sense  of  what  we  do  inside  the 
Government  so  that  we  can  invite  in  representatives  of  the  private 
sector  and  find  out  whether  our  initial  assessments  seem  to  be 
right  and  make  sure  we  get  their  input  as  we  go  forward  to  formu- 
lating a  strategy. 

Senator  Kerry.  All  right.  Well,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  on  that.  I  hope  we  can  make  some  rapid  progress  on  this,  par- 
ticularly in  the  context  of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  particularly  controversial.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  iron  out  our 
differences.  But  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  start  to  really 
elevate  the  "new  paradigm" — ^horrible  word,  but  the  concept  is  one 
we  have  to  deal  with.  And  if  we  can  try  to  do  that  it  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Yes,  Mr.  Connors? 

Mr.  Connors.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear  you  express  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  all  of  this,  and  frankly,  I  applaud  your  expression  of 
concern.  I  think  we  have  a  global  environmental  crisis,  and  we  in 
the  United  States  have  knowledge  and  skills  and  products  and 
technology  that  can  be  helpful.  And  I  think  we  have  got  to  do  as 
rapidly  as  we  can 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  You 
know,  I  tell  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  in  other  roles,  I  have  had  a  capacity  to  visit  a  few  of  these  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  I  just  see  disaster  growing.  I  was  in  Bang- 
kok recently  trying  to  go  out  running  early  in  the  morning  when 
there  were  not  that  many  cars,  and  your  lungs  sear  so  badly  within 
15  minutes  you  cannot  run.  You  get  people  running  around  with 
gas  masks  on  and  surgical  masks  across  their  faces. 

You  go  up  one  country  away  and  the  Thai  businessmen  are  busy 
raping  the  forests  of  Laos  for  the  timber.  I  was  appalled.  I  flew 
across  most  of  Laos  to  see  the  most  remote  triple  canopy  jungle 
areas  now  tracked  with  elephant  tracks  or  trucks,  with  logging 
going  on,  burning  going  on,  and  quite  simply  we  are  not  involved 
enough  in  trying  to  shift  their  thinking  and  processes. 

You  go  to  any  one  of  those  countries,  to  the  Yellow  River,  for  ex- 
ample, where  enormous  flooding  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  the  cut- 
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ting  practices,  with  water-borne  diseases,  and  kids  dying,  It  makes 
an  extraordinary  impact.  The  same  problem  occurs  with  flooding  on 
the  Aral  Sea,  with  the  cotton  growing  in  the  south  of  Russia  as  a 
result  of  the  diverting  of  the  water  and  the  damming  of  all  of  the 
rivers  there,  all  the  way  over  to  the  Danube. 

You  go  to  each  country  and  encounter  grave  ecological  problems. 
Poland  will  not  have  any  drinking  water  that  is  potable  in  about 

8  years,  and  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  their  land  is  not  even  usa- 
ble for  growing  anything  anymore.  It  is  ultimate  disaster  that  is  ac- 
cruing. And  we  have  little  stopgap  measures  here  and  there.  We 
have  got  the  driftnet  fishing  law  which  Senator  Stevens  and  I 
worked  on,  and  we  finally  got  this  incredible  stripmining  of  the 
ocean  stopped,  but  we  still  have  practices  going  on  that  breach 
faith  with  all  of  those  things,  and  so  forth. 

And  then,  you  know,  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  other  countries  to 
find  environmental  degradation.  You  can  look  at  our  own  country 
where  we  have  got  several  thousand  Superfund  sites  totally  un- 
funded, with  60  percent  of  the  money  going  to  lawyers  and  admin- 
istrative costs.  I  mean,  we  are  in  our  own  morass  here. 

So,  I  think  we  are  building  up  a  much  more  significant  environ- 
mental confrontation  that  most  people  want  to  acknowledge  or 
admit.  And  these  environmental  technologies  are  a  way  to  marry 
the  concept  of  development  and  growth  with  environmental  protec- 
tion. And  if  we  would  accelerate  our  emphasis  on  these  through 
Bell  Laboratory-type  efforts,  through  these  centers  that  we  are  put- 
ting in  this  legislation,  then  we  do  what  came  out  of  the  holes  of 
Manhattan  type  project. 

When  we  knew  we  had  to  do  it  and  we  knew  security  was  at  risk, 
we  invested  the  money  and  business  bellied  up  for  the  money  and 
for  the  interest  and  we  did  it.  But  where  the  market  does  not  yet 
do  that,  Grovernment  has  got  a  responsibility  to  help  provide  the  ca- 
pacity for  some  of  those  choices  to  take  place. 

And  I  keep  saying  to  people,  you  know,  we  defined  our  national 
security  after  World  War  II  in  terms  of  building  weapons  systems, 
and  a  lot  of  companies  got  rich  and  a  lot  of  jobs  were  created  in 
responding  to  that  definition  of  "threat."  If  we  would  simply  be 
wise  enough  today  to  redefine  the  threat  in  its  real  context  of  the 
nineties,  which  is  what  I  have  just  described,  and  hold  out  some 
money  to  meet  the  need  of  that  threat,  I  guarantee  you,  we  can 
have  Peace  Corps  folks  around  the  world  helping  to  implement 
these  changes  in  countries,  and  we  can  have  source  point  pollution 
control  technologies  being  put  in  countless  companies  to  help  them 
to  develop,  and  it  will  be  a  new  world. 

There  is  an  enormous  urgency  to  it.  So,  I  do  not  even  mean  to 
say  it  subtly.  It  should  be  squarely  between  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Sallet.  If  I  might.  Senator,  one  of  the  helpful  aspects  of  this 
is  holding  hearings  like  this  one  this  morning,  because  the  message 
that  you  nave  articulated  and  that  we  have  talked  about  this  morn- 
ing is  not  only  important,  it  is  important  that  we  get  it  out  to  peo- 
ple. And  that  is  why  we  appreciate  the  chance  to  come  up. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  no  illusion,  after 

9  years  of  hearings  around  here,  that  some  hearings  lead  to  more 
results  than  others,  but  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  hearing  process 
of  the  Congress.  This  needs  Presidential  leadership,  it  needs  our 
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agencies  understanding  it,  and  we  really  need  a  sense  of  urgency. 
This  is  not  something  that  can  drag  on  at  the  normal  pace  of  Gov- 
ernment if  we  do  not  expect  to  be  totally  undercut  by  other  coun- 
tries that  are  far  more  hungry  than  we  are  to  take  this  market. 

And  the  great  statement  on  that — I  get  "Johnny-one-note"  about 
this — ^but  compare  the  50  U.S.  companies  versus  700  Japanese 
companies  in  Rio.  That  is  the  message.  And  if  we  do  not  imder- 
stand  that  message,  we  are  crazy. 

Mr.  Sallet.  Of  course,  we  have  had  a  change  in  leadership  since 
that  conference.  With  this  new  leadership  we  will  speak  that  mes- 
sage with  the  urgency  that  you  require. 

Senator  Kerry.  We  sure  hope  so.  Mr.  Connors. 

Mr.  Connors.  Could  I  make  one  final  thought?  I  am  struck  by 
Jonathan's  comment,  because  he  has  got  it  exactly  right.  We  must 
get  this  story  out.  And  we  would  like,  with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  Energy  and  EPA  and  USAID  with  support  from  Con- 
gress, this  fall  perhaps  we  could  put  together  a  series  of  efforts 
around  the  country  to  try  to  get  the  message  out.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  self-executing. 

Human  beings  have  to  get  up  and  go  and  do  it  and  tell  the  story 
and  meet  with  the  media.  And  we  want  to  do  that.  And  we  would 
like  to  do  this  as  a  joint  venture. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  have  been  busy  trying  to  map  together 
the  concept  of  a  book  to  help  do  it.  [Laughter.] 

I  keep  getting  diverted  by  Russian  documents  on  POWs  or  some- 
thing. But  I  am  hoping  that  I  can  stay  focused  and  help  do  it. 

Thank  you  all,  very,  very  much.  We  appreciate  it.  And  I  look  for- 
ward, Mr.  Ekstrom,  to  following  up  with  you  and  seeing  how  we 
can  iron  that  out. 

If  I  could  ask  the  members  of  the  second  panel  to  come  up  and 
talk  to  us  a  little  bit  about  specifics  and  help  us  to  understand  the 
realities  of  these  opportunities,  that  would  be  very  helpful. 

Folks,  if  you  want,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  start  with 
Mr.  Munson,  unless  you  have  decided  as  to  the  order.  If  not,  we 
can  just  run  down  the  line  here. 

Let  me  try  to  ask  each  of  you  if  you  could  hang  to  about  a  5- 
minute  summary  or  so.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off.  But  we 
have  got  a  12  noon  Policy  Committee  meeting.  I  can  be  a  little  late, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  miss  it,  obviously. 

So,  Mr.  Munson,  would  you  lead  off? 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVEN  MUNSON,  PRESmENT  AND  CEO, 

VULCAN  POWER  CO. 

Mr.  Munson.  I  am  Steven  Munson.  I  am  the  CEO  of  Vulcan 
Power  Co.  We  are  a  geothermal  developer  located  in  California  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Oregon  Environmental 
Technology  Association,  and  a  sponsor  and  director  of  the  Environ- 
mental Business  Council  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
staff  for  inviting  me  to  testify.  My  comments  are  directed  toward 
the  establishment  of  additional  levels  of  international  environ- 
mental green  trade  by  U.S.  corporations,  including  additional, 
clean  sustainable  geothermal  electric  power  projects  worldwide. 
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This  proposed  legislation  could  do  much  to  further  these  worth- 
while, important  objectives. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Senator  Kerry,  on  behalf  of  the  Oregon  En- 
vironmental Technology  Association  and  the  Environment  Business 
Council  for  your  efforts  to  develop  policies  and  programs  to  clean 
up  our  fouled  environment,  to  protect  a  portion  of  the  few  remain- 
ing undamaged  ecosystems  on  the  planet,  and  also  to  provide  stim- 
ulus to  the  economic  engine  which  much  be  harnessed  to  undertake 
these  crucial  life-support  activities. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  firm  is  privileged  to  sponsor  both  OETA  and  the  EBC,  which 
you  have  heard  from  earlier  today.  Mr.  Connors  and  Mr.  Driscoll 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  at  EBC  to  identify  barriers  and  problems 
to  American  leadership  in  the  international  environmental  affairs 
area,  and  forming  a  national  umbrella  organization  to  bring  to- 
gether regional  groups  and  interests  in  helping  to  focus  the  many 
broad  interests  of  the  American  environmental  technology  industry 
upon  a  common  agenda  to  both  clean  up  the  planet  and  to  give  im- 
petus to  our  struggling  economic  base. 

A  continuing  refrain  echoed  in  policy  circles  inside  and  outside 
the  Beltway  still  seems  to  be  jobs  versus  the  environment.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  man  versus  nature.  This  proposed  legislation  reflects  a 
new  ethic.  From  what  I  have  seen  out  in  the  real  world  as  we 
called  it  in  business  school  25  years  ago,  this  legislation  represents 
a  more  thoughtful  ethic,  which  will  also  make  good  economic  sense 
to  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  will  help  to  assure  the  sustainability  of  life  forms 
on  this  planet.  This  legislation  is  concerned  with  jobs  for  the  envi- 
ronment, and  will  help  to  assure  the  continued  existence  of  both 
man  and  nature,  instead  of  extending  the  old  war  and  simply  pit- 
ting man  versus  nature. 

Attempting  to  put  partisan  politics  aside  for  the  moment,  it  is 
clear  to  me  mat  Vice  President  Gore  was  on  to  something  very  big 
in  stressing  the  then-novel  notion  that  job  creation  and  the  envi- 
ronment were  not  mutually  exclusive.  Indeed,  he  is  still  taking  a 
lot  of  flack  for  that  position. 

But  it  looks  like  the  Vice  President  was  right.  Others  have  testi- 
fied to  the  economic  scope  and  strength  of  the  environmental  tech- 
nology industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the  enormous  markets 
for  American  goods  and  services  in  the  developing  nations  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  several  examples  from  my  own  industry  can  further  il- 
lustrate this  matter  and  clarify  the  need  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Our  industry,  the  geothermal  industry,  drills  wells  at  selected 
locations  primarily  in  Western  States,  seeking  the  clean  natural 
heat  of  the  Earth.  When  we  discover  steam,  we  harness  it  to 
produce  very  clean  electricity. 

In  fact,  geothermal  energy  is  much  cleaner  than  other  traditional 
forms  of  energy,  such  as  oil,  nuclear  and  natural  gas.  The  domestic 
geothermal  industry  is  larger  than  is  generally  recognized,  with 
about  2,500  megawatts  of  plant  capacity  in  place.  That  is  sufficient 
power  for  about  2.5  million  Americans. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  industry  could  double  in  size  in 
the  United  States  in  the  next  decade.  A  doubling  in  size  would 
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stimulate  about  $7.5  billion  in  new,  clean  power  infrastructure  de- 
velopment by  private  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
tax  base  increases  alone  from  such  growth  could  exceed  $122  mil- 
lion per  year,  and  often,  a  lot  of  that  would  go  to  remote  commu- 
nities already  suffering  economic  hardship. 

Further,  such  growth  in  geothermal  power  output  would  be  good 
for  the  environment.  It  is  estimate  that  doubling  geothermal  capac- 
ity would  eliminate  SOx  pollution  of  the  air  by  about  130,000  tons 
per  years  compared  to  coal-fire  generation,  or  about  4.6  million 
tons  of  CO2  per  year  compared  to  methane  natural  gas  fire  genera- 
tion. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  population  growth  and  closure  of  the  Trojan 
Nuclear  Plant  in  Oregon  for  safety,  cost,  and  environmental  rea- 
sons, that  region  has  an  opportunity  to  gain  many  benefits  for  geo- 
thermal replacement  power  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, as  well  as  a  new  round  of  geothermal  growth  now  getting  un- 
derway in  California  and  Nevada. 

Internationally,  the  industry  is  about  double  the  capacity  now  in 
place  in  the  United  States.  However,  growth  abroad  of  clean,  green 
geothermal  energy  will  offer  even  more  market  opportunities 
abroad  than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  as  a  result  of  fast  eco- 
nomic growth,  high-demand  growth  for  new  power  in  the  develop- 
ing economies,  and  widespread  power  industry  privatization.  It  will 
also  be  driven  by  nuclear  plant  problems  in  other  nations. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  yesterday,  which 
I  ask  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  proceeding,  and  I  have 
attached  it  to  my  remarks,  the  "dangerous  Chernobyl-type  reac- 
tors," in  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  not  the  only  nuclear  plant 
problems.  The  article  says,  in  part,  "New  plants  are  exhibiting  ge- 
neric flaws  that  can  lead  to  leakage  of  radioactive  materials  and 
high  expenses  for  repairs." 

Also,  the  article  goes  on  to  say,  "Meanwhile,  according  to  a  study 
proposal  for  the  July  Group  of  Seven  summit  meeting  this  year" — 
that  is  in  a  separate  study — "the  lowest  cost  and  lowest-risk  option 
is  to  shut  them  down  and  turn  to  other  energy  sources." 

I  would  suggest  that  this  Nation  and  its  private  companies 
should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  assist  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
placing unsafe  nuclear  plants  with  geothermal  and  other  forms  of 
green  power.  It  would  also  be  very  good  for  business. 

Our  domestic  industry  is  a  world  leader  in  the  development  of 
geothermal  power  in  the  United  States,  and  primarily  in  the  Phil- 
ippines abroad.  We  had  considerably  less  success  to  date  in  the  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  in  other  countries  around  the  world.  And 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  a  significant  competitive  problem  arises  from 
government-private  industry  collaborations  by  other  countries, 
which  specifically  target  geothermal  market  opportunities  in  other 
nations  for  their  home-based  companies. 

Like  other  heavy  industries,  when  a  geothermal  development 
firm  gains  a  project  abroad,  it  uses  many  goods  and  services  of 
many  other  domestic  suppliers,  including  power  plant  equipment 
and  drilling  equipment  and  services.  It  is  good  for  many  segments 
of  American  business.  This  legislation  could  do  much  to  focus  and 
coordinate  national  efforts  upon  the  export  of  American  environ- 
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mental  technology,  goods,  and  services  in  the  developing  world  and 
former  Soviet  Union. 

Our  firm  and  the  Oregon  Environmental  Technology  Association 
and  the  EBC  support  this  legislation  very  strongly.  Finally,  we 
favor  the  regional  environmental  business  center  initiative  in  the 
legislation.  In  fact,  there  is  even  a  defense  conversion  aspect.  Our 
company,  the  University  of  California,  and  many  others  on  the 
west  coast  favor  the  establishment  of  a  regional  environmental 
business  center  at  the  Presidio  in  California,  in  San  Francisco,  as 
well  as  at  other  locations.  We  think  it  is  a  fine  idea  and  wholly 
support  the  concept,  along  with  a  senior  environmental  service 
corps. 

A  clean  environment  is  our  business.  After  all,  as  someone  said, 
"our  customer  is  the  planet." 

That  concludes  my  testimony  with  respect  to  S.  1074,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Munson. 

Let  me  try  to  remind  everybody,  if  you  can,  try  to  hold  to  5  min- 
utes. It  will  give  us  more  time  to  be  able  to  have  a  little  discussion 
afterward.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  run  tight  on  that. 

Mr.  Petrillo,  thank  you. 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  folks  who  have  come  down  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  be  here,  some  of  whom  have  testified  previously  at 
other  hearings.  We  appreciate  Stone  &  Webster's  efforts,  and 
thanks  for  taking  the  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  PETRILLO,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
WORLDWIDE  ENVIRONMENTAL  BUSINESS  MARKETING  MAN- 
AGER, STONE  &  WEBSTER 

Mr.  Petrillo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  at  this  hearing 
in  support  of  the  proposed  National  Environmental  Trade  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1993.  The  bill  addresses  technology  issues  which  are 
of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  country,  but  the  U.S.  environ- 
mental industry. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  present  to  you  the  perspective  of  our  com- 
pany and  why  we  support  this  bill.  I  will  only  make  a  few  key 
points.  Other  comments  and  suggestions  are  summarized  in  my 
written  testimony. 

Founded  in  1889,  Stone  &  Webster  provides  planning,  consulting, 
engineering,  design,  construction,  and  a  full  range  of  environ- 
mental services  for  a  wide  variety  of  projects  throughout  the  world. 
I  have  been  working  in  the  environmental  consulting  business  for 
Stone  &  Webster  for  the  past  25  years.  We  have  long  recognized 
the  strategic  importance  that  technology  plays  in  the  international 
marketplace.  Environmental  technology  is  no  different,  and  its  role 
in  addressing  global  environmental  issues  is  becoming  increasingly 
important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  projected  increases  in  world  population  over  the 
next  30  years,  in  concert  with  an  improved  standard  of  living  for 
many  people  in  developing  countries,  will  place  severe  constraints 
on  our  global  natural  resources.  Achieving  sustainable  development 
will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  our  ability  to  develop  and  utilize 
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new  environmental  technology.  The  United  States  can  and  should 
take  a  world  leadership  role  in  this  effort. 

The  need  for  environmental  technology  is  increasing  in  response 
to  worldwide  demand — a  demand  which  the  U.S.  regulatory  vision 
over  the  past  25  years  has  interestingly  enough  helped  to  create. 
Although  we  still  maintain  a  40-percent  share  of  the  estimated 
$200  billion  environmental  market,  the  U.S.  lead  in  technology  is 
slowly  eroding,  and  we  are  losing  market  share  when  we  should  be 
capitalizing  on  this  growing  and  important  international  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  specific  intent  of  this  bill,  which  we  strongly  support,  is  to 
promote  the  export  of  U.S.  environmental  technology  and  ensure 
that  the  United  States  maintains  a  preeminent  position  in  the  glob- 
al environmental  marketplace.  Our  experience  in  developing  tech- 
nology in  the  petrochemicals  and  refining  industry,  as  one  example, 
has  placed  us  in  a  strong  position  overseas.  We  have  recently  sold 
our  technologies  to  clients  in  Mexico,  Korea,  Thailand,  Scotland, 
and  China  just  to  name  a  few  countries. 

Pollution  prevention,  specifically,  source  reduction  and  energy  ef- 
ficiency, as  mentioned  several  times  in  the  proposed  bill,  should  be 
the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  environmental  technology  policy.  Indeed,  in- 
clusion of  such  technology  will  create  a  win-win  situation  for  poten- 
tial customers,  where  improved  environmental  and  economic  per- 
formance go  hand  in  hand. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been  involved  in  a  number  of 
initiatives  which  have  contributed  to  a  national  approach  which  fo- 
cuses on  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  public  and  privates  sec- 
tors to  overcome  barriers  associated  with  the  implementation  of 
new  environmental  technologies.  In  fact.  Senator,  we  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 
in  support  of  the  National  Environmental  Technology  Act,  a  bill 
which  I  believe  you  cosponsored.  Clearly,  these  barriers  to  new 
technology  development  need  to  be  addressed  in  order  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  maintain  and  expand  upon  a  strong  technology  export 
base.  Otherwise,  we  will  not  be  competitive  overseas  in  the  future. 

Gaining  access  to  international  markets  is  a  time  consuming  and 
expensive  proposition,  particularly  for  small-  and  medium-sized 
companies.  Large  companies  generally  have  the  wherewithal,  in 
terms  of  resources  and  know-how  to  pursue  international  opportu- 
nities. Typically,  international  projects  are  bid  through  consortia  or 
alliances  involving  a  number  of  companies  from  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. In  all  cases,  teaming  with  local  contractors  and  consultants 
is  required. 

We  believe  the  principal  issues  which  should  be  addressed  to  ex- 
port environmental  technology  abroad  should  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  following:  one,  the  ability  to  make  potential  cus- 
tomers aware  of  U.S.  technology;  two,  the  ability  to  make  day-to- 
day contact  with  customers  on  oehalf  of  U.S.  environmental  tech- 
nology providers;  three,  we  need  to  be  aware  of  the  competitiveness 
and  appropriateness  of  U.S.  technologies  for  a  particular  situation; 
four,  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  license  and  patent  protection 
in  some  countries;  five,  we  need  to  understand  local  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  trends  in  those  requirements;  six,  alliances  and 
teaming  with  local  contractors  and  consultants  is  essential;  seven, 
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we  also  need  a  basic  understanding  of  the  local  infrastructure  in 
many  countries;  and,  eight,  there  are  external  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  from  other  countries  that  we  need  to  be  aware  of. 

The  proposed  bill  addresses  many  of  these  issues.  For  example, 
using  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Commercial  Service  and  the  Peace 
Corps  as  proactive  marketeers,  and  incorporating  industry  into  this 
new  council  are  very  important  steps.  I  will  tell  you  that  market 
intelligence  for  international  activities  is  absolutely  essential. 

Now,  in  the  interest  of  time.  Senator,  I  have  included  more  de- 
tailed comments  in  my  testimony,  which  I  have  submitted  for  the 
record. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  our  support  for  this  bill.  We 
are  confident  that  the  proposed  legislation  will  not  only  maintain 
our  environmental  industry  as  the  world's  recognized  leader  and 
preeminent  provider  of  state-of-the-art,  cost-effective  environmental 
technology,  but  it  will  also  ensure  that  this  technology  is  brought 
to  bear  to  address  the  world's  critical  environmental  issues. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Petrillo  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joseph  L.  Petrillo 

My  name  is  Joseph  Petrillo  and  I  am  Vice  President  and  worldwide  Environ- 
mental Business  Marketing  Manager  for  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
in  Boston  Massachusetts. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  at  this  hearing  in  support  of  bill 
(S.  1074)  which  is  entitled  "The  National  Environmental  Trade  Development  Act  of 
1993".  This  bill  incorporates  a  comprehensive  set  of  policies  and  programs  to  ad- 
dress global  environmental  protection  issues  by  promoting  the  export  and  use  of  US 
environmental  technology.  Stone  &  Webster  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  tech- 
nology oriented  company,  and  believes  that  this  bill  will  have  far-reaching  and  posi- 
tive impacts  on  both  the  global  environment  and  the  US  environmental  industry. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  activities  of  our  company,  discuss  the  role  that 
we  see  technology  playing  in  the  international  environmental  marketplace,  identify 
potential  barriers  to  the  export  of  US  environmental  technology,  and  highlight  the 
important  aspects  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  support  international  actions 
taken  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  and  will 
help  the  US  environmental  industry  gain  global  competitive  advantage. 

STONE  &  WEBSTER  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

Stone  &  Webster  provides  planning,  consulting,  engineering,  design,  and  construc- 
tion services  for  petrochemical,  refining,  power,  industrial,  governmental,  transpor- 
tation, water  resources  and  environmental  projects  throughout  the  world.  Founded 
in  1889,  Stone  &  Webster  has  a  interdisciplinary  professional  staff  of  over  6000  en- 
gineers, scientists  and  planners  located  in  offices  in  North  America,  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  Over  12,000  projects  including  many  pioneering 
developments  have  been  completed  successfully  in  all  geographic  areas  of  the  world. 
Over  tne  past  five  years.  Stone  &  Webster  has  been  responsible  for  projects  having 
an  aggregate  value  in  excess  of  $20  billion. 

In  1970,  we  were  the  first  major  engineering  and  construction  company  to  inte- 
grate environmental  engineering  and  sciences  as  part  of  our  full  service  capabilities 
to  address  the  needs  oiour  country.  We  have  long  recognized  the  strategic  impor- 
tance that  technology  and  know-how  play  in  the  international  marketplace.  Envi- 
ronmental technology  is  no  different,  and  its  role  in  addressing  global  environmental 
issues  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  To  emphasize  this  point,  our  company  es- 
tablished a  major  division  called  Stone  &  Webster  Environmental  Technology  & 
Services.  We  currently  have  over  2000  professionals  working  on  environmental  re- 
lated projects  worldwide.  The  worldwide  environmental  market  represents  one  of 
the  most  important  near  and  long  term  business  areas  for  our  company. 

THE  NEED  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETPLACE 

Clearly,  the  worldwide  market  for  environmental  technologies,  goods,  and  services 
is  growing  in  response  to  increased  regulatory  pressures.  These  pressures  are  a  di- 
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rect  result  of  public  concerns  about  the  environment.  Projected  increases  in  world 
population  over  the  next  30  years  in  concert  with  an  improved  standard  of  living 
in  many  of  the  developing  countries  will  place  severe  constraints  on  our  global  natu- 
ral resources.  Achieving  sustainable  development  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
our  ability  to  develop  and  utilize  new  environmental  tecnnology.  The  US  can  and 
should  take  a  worldwide  leadership  role  in  this  eiTort. 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  environmental  related  technologies  and  we  support 
the  broad  definition  of  environmental  technology  in  the  proposed  bill,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  source  reduction  and  energy  efficiency.  Clearly,  different  technologies 
will  apply  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  developing  countries  for  example,  re- 
newable technologies  hold  considerable  promise,  one  which  can  be  promoted  by  the 
Peace  Corps  as  described  in  Section  8  of  the  bill. 

Over  the  last  25  years,  the  US  Congress  has  enacted  and  USEPA  has  established 
a  comprehensive  set  of  laws  and  regulatory  programs  to  address  air  and  water  qual- 
ity; solid  waste  management  and  hazardous  waste  remediation.  This'  regulatory  pro- 
gram is  second  to  none  and  is  used  by  many  countries  as  the  model  upon  which 
to  develop  their  environmental  protection  programs. 

Increasingly  stringent  environmental  standards  are  the  principal  driving  force  be- 
hind the  development  of  new  technology.  Consequently,  technology  has  become  the 
centerpiece  of  tne  US  industry's  competitive  response  to  achieving  environmental 
compliance.  Pollution  control  technologies  in  the  US  have  evolved  over  the  past  20 
years  to  a  point  where  they  are  the  standard  by  which  environmental  technology 
is  judged  worldwide.  We  are  now  moving  away  from  end-of-pipe  technologies  and 
focussing  more  attention  on  state-of-the-art  cost-efTective  pollution  prevention  strat- 
egies. Once  again,  the  US  environmental  industry  is  rising  to  meet  this  challenge 
and  is  establishing  an  international  strategic  benchmark  in  the  area  of  pollution 
prevention  technology. 

The  need  for  environmental  technology  is  increasing  in  response  to  worldwide  de- 
mand, a  demand  which  the  US  regulatory  vision,  interestingly  enough,  helped  to 
create.  Although  we  still  maintain  a  40  percent  share  of  this  estimated  $200  oillion 
market,  the  US  lead  in  environmental  technology  is  eroding  and  we  are  losing  mar- 
ket share  when  we  should  be  capitalizing  on  this  growing  and  important  inter- 
national opportunity. 

We  support  the  specific  intent  of  this  proposed  bill  which  would  promote  the  ex- 
port of  US  environmental  technology  abroad  and  ensure  that  the  US  maintains  a 
preeminent  position  in  the  global  environmental  marketplace.  This  bill  will  also  pro- 
vide much  needed  jobs  and  income  for  our  citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example  of  how  taking  a  strong  position  in  technology 
can  help  gain  competitive  advantage  and  achieve  increased  global  market  share. 
Over  the  past  50  years,  our  experience  in  developing  innovative  technology  in  the 
petrochemicals  and  refining  industries  has  placed  us  in  strong  competitive  position. 
We  have  recently  sold  our  olefins  and  FCC  technologies  to  clients  in  Mexico,  Korea, 
Thailand,  Scotland,  and  China  to  name  a  few.  The  reason  for  this  success  is  clearly 
related  to  our  technology  position,  a  position  which  we  continue  to  improve  upon. 
We  have  been  "greening"  our  petrochemicals  and  refining  technologies  over  the  past 
few  years  in  response  to  our  national  pollution  prevention  program.  Indeed,  inclu- 
sion of  such  tecnnology  innovations  has  created  a  win-win  situation  for  our  cus- 
tomers where  improved  environmental  and  economic  performance  have  come  hand- 
in-hand. 

In  addition  to  developing  "green"  designs  for  our  proprietary  technologies,  we  are 
approaching  the  US  and  overseas  environmental  markets  on  two  different  strategic 
fronts.  The  first  is  partnering  with  large  industrial  companies  whose  principal  busi- 
ness interest  in  developing  innovative  environmental  technology  is  to  solve  internal 
environmental  problems  more  effectively  and  not  commercialize  and  market  these 
technologies  to  others.  We  are  pursuing  these  opportunities  under  exclusive  licens- 
ing agreements  to  assist  these  companies  in  demonstrating,  commercializing  and 
promoting  new  technologies  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Needless  to  say,  the  proposed  bill 
will  help  us  in  identifying  and  pursuing  opportunities  to  export  these  technologies 
and  know-how  abroad.  More  about  that  later  in  this  testimony. 

The  second  front  is  focussed  on  getting  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  work  to- 
gether to  facilitate  the  commercialization  of  new  environmental  technologies.  This 
IS  the  result  of  several  strategic  corporate  initiatives  which  we  undertook  several 
years  ago  to  address  what  we  believed  were  barriers  to  implementation  of  new  tech- 
nologies. Over  the  last  few  years,  these  initiatives  contributed  to  a  national  ap- 
proach by  which  the  public  and  private  sectors  might  cooperate  to  overcome  some 
of  these  barriers. 

We  recently  testified  before  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 
in  support  of  the  National  Environmental  Technology  Act  of  1993.  We  believe  that 
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this  bill  would  create  some  of  the  mechanisms  necessary  for  the  types  of  technology 
demonstration  and  evaluation  efforts  necessary  for  successful  implementation  of 
new  environmental  technologies  in  the  US  which  would  then  become  part  of  our  US 
environmental  technology  export  base.  Our  efforts  in  this  matter  appear  to  be  com- 
plimentary to  the  intent  of  the  proposed  bill. 

POTEI^IAL  BARRIERS  TO  THE  EXPORT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

Gaining  access  to  international  markets  is  a  time  consuming  and  expensive  pro^- 
sition  particularly  for  small  and  medium  size  companies.  Large  companies  generally 
have  tne  wherewithal  in  terms  resources  and  know-how  to  pursue  international  op- 
portunities. Typically,  international  projects  are  bid  througn  consortia  or  alliances 
involving  a  number  of  companies.  In  all  cases,  teaming  with  a  local  contractor  is 
required. 

We  believe  that  the  principal  issues  which  should  be  addressed  to  export  environ- 
mental technology  abroad  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Ability  to  make  potential  customers  aware  of  US  environmentaltechnologies 

•  Ability  to  make  day  to  day  contact  with  customers  on  behalf  of  US  technology 
providers 

•  The  competitiveness  and  appropriateness  of  specific  technologies 

•  License  and  patent  protection  in  some  countries 

•  Local  regulatory  requirements  and  trends 

•  Alliances  and  teaming  with  local  contractors  and  consultants 

•  Basic  understanding  of  the  local  infrastructure 

•  Diplomatic  and  economic  pressures  from  other  countries 

The  proposed  bill  addresses  many  of  these  issues  as  described  more  fully  in  the 
following  section. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  intent  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  promote  the  export  of  US  environmental  tech- 
nology abroad  to  assist  in  achieving  global  environmental  protection.  In  our  view, 
the  bill's  provisions  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  and  give  a  needed  stimulus  to 
the  US  environmental  industry.  This  is  consistent  with  President  Clinton's  Earth 
Day  address  in  which  he  stressed  the  importance  of  the  US  maintaining  its  position 
as  the  leading  innovator  of  new  environmental  technologies.  The  bill  would  create 
a  public-private  partnership  which  relies  on  the  private  sector  to  provide  the  req- 
uisite technology  while  the  public  sector,  specifically  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
would  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  marketing  and  distribution  liaison 
and  coordination  abroad.  We  fully  support  the  proposed  public-private  partnership 
based  on  our  ongoing  activities  with  DOE,  DOD,  EPA  and  the  private  sector  to  fa- 
cilitate the  implementation  of  new  environmental  technologies. 

We  are  particularly  enthusiastic  about  several  initiatives  and  programs  in  the 
proposed  bill.  Specifically,  we  believe  that  designating  components  oi  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  namely,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  and  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, to  play  a  major  role  in  the  implementation  of  a  coordinated  national 
strategy  to  increase  exports  of  US  environmental  technology  is  a  very  positive  step 
in  support  of  the  US  environmental  industry. 

The  Foreign  Commercial  Service  "1-stop  shops"  as  described  in  Section  5  will  pro- 
vide critically  important  marketing  intelligence  on  international  opportunities  to  US 
environmental  companies.  Gathering  international  marketing  intelligence  on  a  time- 
ly basis  is  often  times  difficult,  time  consuming  and  expensive  particularly  for  small 
and  medium  size  companies.  This  intelligence  would  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
identifying  specific  opportunities,  local  regulatory  trends,  and  potential  teaming 
partners.  Although  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the  Regional  Environmental  Busi- 
ness and  Technology  Cooperation  Centers  will  difier  from  those  of  the  "1-stop  shops" 
under  the  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  they  focus  on  what  we  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  proposed  bill  namely,  access  to  market  intelligence; 
technology  transfer  and  technical  assistance;  and  business  to  business  contacts. 

We  fully  support  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Environmental  Trade  Pro- 
motion Council  in  Section  6  in  terms  of  its  membership  diversity.  We  believe  that 
the  proposed  industry  representation  will  provide  needed  balance  and  ensure  that 
all  viewpoints  are  included  in  the  Council's  strategic  planning  process.  Furthermore, 
I  am  sure  that  industry  will  work  closely  with  the  Council  to  identify  appropriate 
guidelines  to  facilitate  federal  actions  to  increase  US  environmental  technology  ex- 
ports. 

We  support  the  creation  of  the  American  and  Environmental  Business  Centers 
(which  would  be  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  Section  9)  in  those  countries 
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which  are  determined  to  offer  the  best  prospects  for  the  US  environmental  industry. 
We  are  particularly  supportive  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  private  sector  role  in 
providing  the  necessary  input  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  making  these  de- 
terminations. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  you  consider  promoting  and  show-casing  US  environ- 
mental technology  by  arranging  for  several  international  innovative  technology  dem- 
onstration projects  in  strategically  important  countries.  This  could  be  accomplished 
in  concert  with  the  provisions  of  Section  9. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  our  support  for  this  bill.  We  are  confident 
that  the  proposed  legislation  will  not  only  maintain  our  environmental  industiy  as 
the  worla's  recognized  leader  and  preeminent  provider  of  state-of-the-art  environ- 
mental technology  and  services  but  it  will  also  ensure  that  this  technology  and  ex- 
pertise is  brought  to  bear  to  address  the  world's  critical  environmental  issues. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Petrillo.  I  appreciate 
that.  And  all  statements  will  be  placed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  if 
read,  in  addition  to  any  other  materials  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Driscoll,  thank  you  for  being  here  and  thank  you  also  for 
your  outstanding  leadership  as  the  founding  president  of  the  Busi- 
ness Council.  Also,  the  work  you  have  done  with  Mr.  Connors  has 
been  central  to  getting  the  Council  off  and  running  as  effectively 
as  I  think  it  is.  And  we  appreciate  that  enormously. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  DRISCOLL,  PRESffiENT,  HNU  SYSTEMS, 

INC. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  morning  to  talk  a  little  about  some 
of  our  export  activities  and  supporting  S.  1074.  I  did  not  have  time 
to  prepare  written  remarks,  but  I  will  send  those  in  early  next 
week. 

HNU  Systems  is  a  manufacturer  of  environmental  monitoring  in- 
strumentation. We  employ  about  250  people.  And  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  instruments  we  produce  are  exported  to  about  30 
countries  around  the  world.  Our  largest  markets  are  Japan,  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  Latin  America,  including  Mexico,  Can- 
ada, and  Central  Europe,  and  the  CIS. 

If  we  look  at  the  Japan  example,  Japan  is  a  market  that  I 
worked  on  personally.  I  went  over  there  many  times  in  the 
eighties,  and  it  really  was  not  until  about  1987  that  we  had  any 
real  success.  And  what  we  did  is  we  made  an  investment  of  prob- 
ably about  $25,000  to  go  to  a  trade  show  in  Japan  in  1987.  We 
were  the  only — there  was  only  one  other  U.S.  company,  and  that 
was  a  billion  dollar  company — but  we  were  the  only  small  U.S. 
manufacturer  at  this  particular  trade  show. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  there  were  20  British  compa- 
nies at  this  show.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  paid  50 
percent  of  the  airfare  and  expenses,  and  then  provided  low-cost— 
in  fact,  no  cost  for  the  interpreters — and  a  low-cost  booth.  Their 
total  cost  for  attending  the  show  was  $5,000.  So,  any  small-  or  me- 
dium-size businessmen  that  is  interested  in  exporting  and  getting 
into  an  important  market  like  Japan  probably  might  think  a  couple 
of  times  about  spending  $5,000.  They  might  think  very,  very  seri- 
ously about  spending  $25,000. 

And  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  really  can  be  helped 
with  some  of  the  legislation  that  you  are  proposing. 
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There  was  a  trade  show  last  week  in  Japan,  and  some  Japanese 
equipment  was  shown  there.  And  this  is  basically  a  mobile,  really, 
or  a  portable  incineration  system  for  hazardous  waste.  And  prob- 
ably the  most  important  part  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the 
fact  that  our  instrument  is  incorporated  into  this.  And  so  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  system.  And  when  they  compared  our  tech- 
nology to  the  technology  that  was  available  in  Japan,  they  chose 
ours.  It  is  better  technology.  It  worked  better.  And  with  the  Japa- 
nese yen-dollar  relationship,  it  was  also  actually  less  expensive 
than  some  of  the  Japanese  equipment. 

So,  there  are  a  lot  of  opportunities,  but  we  do  have  to  get  compa- 
nies exporting. 

Again,  we  were  one  of  the  handful  of  U.S.  companies  in  Rio  last 
June.  And  one  of  the  things  you  could  see  there  is  the  fact  that  cer- 
tainly the  environmental  market  is  a  global  market,  and  it  is  a 
good  opportunity,  but  only  if  we  get  our  act  together. 

The  trade  advisory  board  that  you  are  talking  about  putting  to- 
gether with  private  sector  participation  is  strongly  endorsed.  I 
think  this  is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  a  large  step  forward  and  a 
key  part  of  the  plan.  And  I  think  the  input  from  the  private  sector 
is  a  must.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  private  sector  participation  will  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  this  particular  board. 

If  we  get  very  strong  participation  from  the  private  sector,  I 
think  this  thing  will  really  be  a  winner.  And  if  we  do  not  get  that 
strong  participation  it  will  be  like  every  other  one  of  these  boards 
that  is  put  together.  So  that  is  why  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 

The  United  States  represented  probably,  as  we  have  heard,  about 
40  percent  of  the  world  market  in  environmental  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  1992.  But  probably  within  5  years,  that  could  be  less  than 
30  percent.  And  this  is  as  a  result  of  the  some  of  the  developing 
markets,  or  the  developing  countries,  basically,  starting  to  buy  en- 
vironmental goods  and  services. 

We  are  just  going  to  have  to  work  hard  to  maintain  the  lead  that 
we  presently  have.  And,  again,  I  note  the  lack  of  response  of  the 
U.S.  environmental  businesses  as  the  Earth  Summit.  I  think  the 
establishment  of  environmental  business  centers  is  an  excellent 
first  step  in  helping  us  maintain  the  U.S.  lead,  and  not  turn  it  over 
to  the  Grermans  or  the  Japanese. 

As  Michael  Porter  has  noted,  early  exporters  become  inter- 
national leaders.  Regional  environmental  business  centers  in  the 
United  States  are  very  important  because  industry  partnering  is 
very  difficult  to  develop,  but  it  is  very  necessary  doing  inter- 
national business,  as  we  heard  the  previous  speaker  talk  about.  It 
cannot  be  done  with  just  a  conference  and  a  few  phone  calls. 

At  the  EBC  in  New  England,  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  number 
of  companies,  15  or  20,  working  together  in  the  Mexican  market. 
And  I  think  Joan  Gardner  is  going  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  her  ac- 
tivities there.  But  we  also  have  an  initiative  going  on  in  Poland  to 
help  with  some  of  the  potable  water  problem  they  have  in  Poland. 
And  this  was  basically  developed  through  contacts  at  a  conference 
that  we  made  in  Boston  last  fall.  We  have  a  local  engineering  com- 
pany that  will  take  the  lead  and  then  bring  in  other  small  busi- 
nesses. 
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The  thing  that  is  interesting  about  this  is  we  had  a  lot  of  partici- 
pation from  local  government  agencies,  such  as  MassPort,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  and  MWRA.  All  of 
these  agencies  were  a  significant  help  with  this  project.  And,  again, 
it  is  the  government-industry  participation  that  is  so  important 
and  so  key.  And  this  is  what  other  countries  do  so  well. 

So,  we  have  to  get  the  Grovernment  and  industry  working  to- 
gether and  developing  the  markets  if  we  are  going  to  succeed. 

If  we  look  at  the  senior  environmental  corps,  I  think  this  can 
provide  more  people  out  there  giving  the  message  about  U.S.  envi- 
ronmental technology.  And  it  is  something  that  we  really  need.  If 
we  look  at  markets  tnat  Japan  is  really  interested  in  getting  in  and 
focusing  on,  I  mean,  Indonesia  is  a  key  part  of  Japan's  strategy. 
Japan  has  500  people  working  in  Indonesia,  and  probably  three- 
quarters  of  these  people  are  working  in  the  government. 

So,  like  I  say,  this  bill  is  definitely  on  the  right  track. 

Senator  Kerry,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks  about 
EBC  this  morning,  and  also,  unexpectedly,  at  the  South  Shore 
Chamber  breakfast  on  Monday  morning. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Dris- 
coll. 

Mr.  Bielsky,  we  are  glad  to  have  a  Fortune  500  company  rep- 
resented here.  I  think  it  is  a  good  perspective  to  get.  And  so  we  ap- 
preciate very  much  your  taking  time  to  be  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HYMAN  BIELSKY,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AND  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  SAFETY-KLEEN  CORP. 

Mr.  Bielsky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

I  am  the  senior  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  Safety- 
Kleen  Corp.,  which,  as  you  mentioned,  is  a  Fortune  500  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  Co.  We  currently  serve  approximately  500,000  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  We  employ  5,700  people 
in  the  United  States  and  about  1,600  overseas.  I  do  not  have  the 
numbers  of  customers  overseas,  but  you  can  tell  that  they  are  a 
significant  number  of  customers. 

At  the  outset,  Safety-Kleen  would  like  to  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  Senate  and,  in  particular,  your  leadership  in  focusing  upon  the 
business  development  opportunities  overseas  for  U.S.  environ- 
mental companies.  We  are  fortunate  to  be  currently  operating  over- 
seas in  a  number  of  countries  through  wholly  owned  subsidiaries 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  through  licenses  in  places  like  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
Singapore,  Israel,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

I  would  like  to  confirm  some  of  the  remarks  Mr.  Petrillo  made 
about  how  expensive  and  time  consuming  it  is — and,  indeed,  it  is 
time  consuming  for  large  companies  as  well  as  small  companies — 
it  is  a  very  difficult  operating  environment  for  environmental  com- 
panies. Our  revenues  from  our  European  and  foreign  operations 
were  about  $138  million  in  1992,  which  is  about  17  percent  of  our 
revenues. 

Our  company  offers  basic  solvent  recycling  services,  primarily  the 
small  quantity  generators,  which  are  little  or  smaller  businesses. 
And  what  we  have  found  is  that  to  do  the  business  efficiently,  you 
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have  to  have  a  geographically  dispersed  network  collecting  very 
small  quantities  of  waste  from  many  customers.  The  need  for  that 
branch  network  creates  a  variety  of  difficulties  right  now,  espe- 
cially in  Western  Europe,  because  of  the  differing  regulations  that 
apply  in  the  various  countries. 

We  are  hopeful  that  through  this  bill  some  effort  can  be  made 
in  helping  those  countries  to  focus  on  the  need  for  consistent  and 
predictable  regulation.  We  have  found  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  transport  waste  throughout  various  countries  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  some  countries,  the  waste  may  be  categorized  as  hazard- 
ous, whereas  it  is  not  hazardous  in  other  countries.  And  we  have 
also  found  that  it  is  difficult  in  certain  of  these  countries  because 
market  opportunities  are  taken  over  by  governmental  entities. 

For  example,  in  Germany,  I  believe  the  hazardous  waste  inciner- 
ators are  all  owned  by  the  government.  Most  of  the  disposal  facili- 
ties in  the  Netherlands  and  Northern  Europe  are  also  owned  by  the 
government. 

In  Spain,  for  example,  used  oil  is  recycled  by  the  government. 
That  is  a  business  that  we  are  in. 

So,  we  are  being  foreclosed  in  some  of  our  market  opportunities 
by  the  government  taking  over  the  lead. 

As  I  said,  we  encounter  particular  problems  in  the  regulatory  en- 
vironment overseas.  We  are  confident  that  the  recycling  tech- 
nologies that  we  bring  to  bear  are  environmentally  beneficial  and 
that  the  consumers  in  the  overseas  market  would  benefit  from 
using  those  services. 

Safety-Kleen's  experience  has  shown  that  the  export  of  environ- 
mental services  and  products  represents  a  significant  opportunity 
for  U.S.  firms,  albeit  one  that  requires  significant  time  and  re- 
sources to  achieve  success.  We  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  U.S. 
Government  work  with  foreign  governments  in  an  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  environmental  regulations  among  countries.  The  dif- 
ferences among  the  regulations  found  in  the  different  countries  cre- 
ate a  major  barrier  to  the  entry  to  companies  that  wish  to  sell  envi- 
ronmental technology  products  or  services  in  more  than  one  coun- 
try. 

Safety-Kleen  believes  that  the  United  States,  as  the  world's  lead- 
er in  the  establishment  of  environmental  regulations  and  progress, 
should  share  its  expertise  and  use  its  influence  to  encourage  con- 
sistency and  predictability. 

One  further  point  that  I  would  encourage  the  Senate  to  look  into 
and  to  focus  upon  is  the  need  not  just  in  the  things  you  would  con- 
sider as  high-tech  environmental  technologies,  but  in  service  tech- 
nologies. As  I  mentioned,  we  currently  have  1,600  representatives, 
many  of  whom  are  driving  trucks  throughout  Western  Europe  and 
Asia,  picking  up  small  quantities  of  waste.  It  is  not  a  high-tech- 
nology job,  but  it  is  a  job  that  has  to  be  done.  It  has  to  be  done 
efficiently.  And  we  would  encourage  the  Senate's  efforts,  its  broad- 
standing  efforts,  to  focus  upon  all  of  these  problems. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bielsky  follows:] 
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P>REPARED  Statement  of  Hyman  Bielsky 

My  name  is  Hyman  Bielsky  and  I  am  Senior  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel 
for  Safetv-Kleen  Corp.  I  am  here  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Safety-Kleen  Corporation 
in  regard  to  "The  National  Environmental  Trade  Development  Act  of  1993.  Safety- 
Kleen's  corporate  offices  are  located  at  1000  North  Randall  Road,  Elgin,  Illinois, 
60123. 

Safety-Kleen  applauds  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  and  in  particular  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Kerry  in  focusing  on  the  great  potential  for  business  development  in  for- 
eign markets  for  U.S.  environmental  companies.  Safety-Kleen  is  the  world's  largest 
recycler  of  contaminated  fluids  and  liquid  industrial  wastes  and  has  built  a  signifi- 
cant presence  in  foreign  markets  by  providing  these  services.  We  are  also  the 
worlds  largest  re-refiners  of  used  oil  to  virgin  quality  products. 

Safety-Kleen  serves  more  than  500,000  customers  world  wide;  therefore,  we  pro- 
vide essential  environmental  services  to  small  businesses  of  varied  types.  We  cur- 
rently employ  approximately  5,700  persons  in  the  U.S.  at  almost  200  locations.  An 
additional  1,600  are  employed  overseas  and  in  Canada  at  more  than  100  locations. 
Countries  in  which  we  own  facilities  include:  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Spain.  We  also  license  our  services  in  Japan,  Korea, 
Singapore,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Israel.  Revenues  from 
our  European  and  Canadian  operations  in  fiscal  1992  were  $138  million.  This 
amount  comprised  more  than  17  percent  of  our  total  corporate  revenues  in  1992. 

Safety-Kleen  believes  that  our  presence  in  foreign  markets  strengthens  both  our 
U.S  business  and  the  contribution  that  Safety-Kleen  makes  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
Additionally,  we  believe  that  our  reclamation  of  hazardous  and  other  industrial 
wastes  enhances  the  business  climates  and  the  quality  of  life  in  the  locations  that 
we  serve  by  helping  to  protect  human  health  and  the  environment  from  the  con- 
sequences of  improper  management  of  liquid  industrial  wastes. 

Safety-Kleen  offers  its  basic  solvent  recycling  services  in  the  U.S.  and  foreign 
markets.  Both  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  overseas  Safety-Kleen  specializes  in 
picking  up  and  recycling  liquid  wastes  from  automotive,  industrial  and  other  com- 
mercial customers,  most  of  which  are  small  quantity  generators.  The  key  to  our  suc- 
cess is  our  unique  network  of  Branch  service  centers.  Wastes  are  brought  to  these 
Branch  service  centers  from  customers  within  the  geographical  area  of  the  Branch, 
and  are  then  shipped  to  regional  Recycle  Centers  for  reclamation.  Safety-Kleen  has 
179  Branch  Service  Centers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  104  international 
Branches.  Wastes  are  processed  at  our  16  Recycle  Centers — three  of  which  are  lo- 
cated overseas.  We  also  operate  two  used  oil  re-refineries,  one  in  Breslau,  Ontario, 
and  one  in  East  Chicago,  Indiana.  Our  East  Chicago  re-refinery  is  the  largest  such 
facility  in  the  world  and  utilizes  technology  that  is  significantly  advanced  compared 
to  that  used  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Last  year  we  re-refined  over  110  million 
gallons  of  used  oil  into  products,  such  as  lube  stocks,  which  are  returned  to  the  mar- 
ketplace for  re-use. 

Serving  the  many  small  generators  which  use  solvents  and  other  common  indus- 
trial liquid  wastes  requires  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  network.  This  level  of  in- 
volvement in  a  foreign  market  is  difficult  to  achieve  and  our  expansion  into  these 
markets  did  not  come  easily.  We  have  been  working  on  this  process  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  In  order  to  penetrate  foreign  markets  successfully,  we  initially  had  to 
provide  our  services  through  franchising  and  licensing  arrangements.  We  still  trans- 
act business  in  Asia  through  such  arrangements.  In  Europe  we  passed  through  the 
franchising  and  licensing  stage  and  progressed  to  partial  ownership  of  the  Branch 
facilities.  Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  purchased  the  outstanaing  interests  in 
many  of  these  facilities  and  at  this  time,  most  of  the  Safety-Kleen  Facilities  in  Eu- 
rope are  wholly  owned  by  Safety-Kleen  Corp.  Safety-Kleen's  future  plans  include  of- 
fering additional  services  in  our  foreign  markets  that  we  now  commonly  offer  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  such  as  the  re-refining  of  oil  and  environmentally-sound  recycling 
of  specialized  solvents. 

We  have  encountered  some  problems  in  expanding  our  services  abroad.  There  is 
wide  variation  from  country  to  country  in  terms  of  regulations  and  enforcement. 
Transporting  wastes  from  one  country  to  another  requires  attention  to  the  different 
regulations  in  each  country  and,  in  some  cases,  these  differing  regulations,  rather 
than  routine  business  judgment,  have  driven  our  decisions  as  to  where  we  have  lo- 
cated our  facilities.  Additionally,  regulations  in  some  of  the  European  countries  re- 
quire local  or  national  government  involvement  or  control  of  waste  disposal  and,  in 
a  few  cases,  of  other  aspects  of  waste  management.  Government  control  of  portions 
of  waste  management  has  an  impact  on  the  manner  in  which  we  must  conduct  our 
business  and  the  markets  in  which  we  can  compete.  Despite  theme  obstacles,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  foreign  businesses  want  to  use  our  environmentally-sound  recy- 
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cling  services.  We  support  the  provisions  in  Bill  S1074  that  would  aid  U.S.  compa- 
nies in  obtaining  information  on  market  data  and  environmental  regulations  in 
specified  foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Safety -Kleen's  success  is  the  appropriate  level  of  technology 
of  our  services.  We  provide  environmentally-sound  solvent  recycling  for  industrial 
and  commercial  customers,  many  of  which  are  small-quantity  generators  that  can- 
not afford  to  treat  or  recycle  their  own  wastes.  This  oasic  service  and  technology 
is  recognized  as  desirable,  even  in  countries  that  do  not  have  the  advanced  environ- 
mentalregulatory  structure  that  we  enjoy  in  the  U.S. 

Safety-Kleen  is  also  committed  to  bringing  new  technologies  to  the  marketplace 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  overseas.  Safety-Kleen  supports  efforts  to  mini- 
mize the  generation  of  hazardous  wastes  and  has  developed  new  non-hazardous 
parts  cleaning  solutions  that  can  be  used  in  place  of  other  hazardous  materials.  This 
service  represents  a  significant  breakthrough  in  waste  minimization.  Additionally, 
we  have  begun  plans  to  use  our  branch  collection  system  in  the  U.S.  to  collect  other 
wastes,  such  as  wastes  from  photo  processing,  which  contain  toxic  amounts  of  silver, 
and  wastes  generated  by  photocopiers.  Safety-Kleen's  collection  and  treatment  of 
such  wastes  will  keep  them  out  of  U.S.  landfills  and  water  supplies. 

Safety-Kleen  hopes  to  introduce  this  new  solvent  and  the  processing  of  these  new 
waste  streams  in  at  least  some  of  our  foreign  markets,  as  well.  In  some  cases  it  will 
be  necessary  to  stimulate  demand  for  these  services  through  extensive  educational 
campaigns  to  convey  the  benefits  to  the  environment  of  theme  new  services.  Edu- 
cational efforts  supported  bv  the  U.S.  government  such  as  those  proposed  in  Bill 
S1074  will  help  stimulate  the  demand  Tor  these  and  other  environmental  services 
that  can  be  provided  by  U.S.  companies. 

Safety-Kleen  believes  that  the  U.S.  government  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  environmentally  sound  recycling  and  reclamation  techniques  as  well  as 
waste  minimization  techniques  such  as  those  that  have  been  developed  or  are  being 
employed  by  Safety-Kleen  Corp.  We  believe  that  environmentally  sound  recycling 
technologies  are  appropriate  services  for  U.S.  businesses  to  export  to  foreign  mar- 
kets ancf  that  they  help  protect  human  health  and  the  environment  by  reducing  the 
total  amount  of  wastes  that  are  disposed  of  In  many  cases,  recycling  is  a  best  avail- 
able technology,  particularly  in  countries  that  do  not  possess  environmental  regula- 
tions that  are  as  well  developed  as  those  found  in  the  U.S.  Thus,  both  the  business 
opportunities  and  the  benefits  to  human  health  and  the  environment  are  consider- 
able from  recycling/reclamation  technologies  as  well  as  from  other  environmental 
management  technologies  and  services. 

Safety-Kleen's  experience  has  shown  that  the  export  of  environmental  services 
and  products  represents  a  significant  opportunity  for  U.S.  firms,  albeit  one  that  re- 
quires time  ana  resources  to  achieve  success.  Both  Safety-Kleen  and  the  Environ- 
mental Business  Council,  of  which  Safety-Kleen  is  a  founding  member,  hold  that 
U.S.  businesses  and  the  economy  are  benefited  by  a  presence  in  international  mar- 
kets. This  benefit  flows  through  to  U.S.  residents  and  the  government  in  the  form 
of  additional  jobs  to  manage  the  international  component  of  Dusinesses  and  the  sub- 
sequent tax  revenues.  As  a  result,  Safety-Kleen  applauds  and  supports  Senator 
Kerry  and  the  sponsors  of  S.  1074  for  focusing  the  federal  government's  diverse  re- 
sources on  this  key  issue.  We  believe  that  a  primary  benefit  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
efforts  already  underway  to  ensure  the  coordination  of  the  many  federal  agencies 
that  can  impact  this  problem  and  providing  a  clear  voice  in  the  process  for  those 
of  us  in  industry.  This  provess  will  yield  ideas  for  programs  to  encourage  both  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services  and  foreign  direct  investment  by  U.S.  firms  in  foreign 
countries. 

Safety-Kleen  also  believes  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  government  work 
with  foreign  governments  to  attempt  to  "harmonize"  environmental  regulations 
among  the  countries.  The  differences  among  the  regulations  found  in  different  coun- 
tries create  a  major  barrier  to  entry  to  companies  that  wish  to  sell  environmental 
technology  products  or  services  in  more  than  one  country.  The  pervasive  message 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  development  held  last  year 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  that  many  countries  now  perceive  the  need  to  address  envi- 
ronmental issues  that  stretch  beyond  national  borders.  Safety-Kleen  believes  that 
the  U.S.,  as  the  world's  leader  in  the  establishment  of  environmental  regulations 
and  programs,  should  share  its  expertise  and  use  its  influence  to  encourage  consist- 
ency and  predictability  in  regard  to  other  countries'  environmental  regulations.  Such 
actions,  some  of  which  are  cielineated  in  the  draft  bill,  would  create  a  major  advan- 
tage for  U.S.  envirotecbnical  firms  seeking  to  enter  international  markets. 

Safety-Kleen  is  committed  to  providing  environmentally  sound  solvent  and  indus- 
trial waste  recycling  services  to  all  of  its  customers  worldwide.  These  services  pro- 
vide enormous  value  to  human  health  and  the  environment  wherever  they  are  pro- 
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vided.  Additionally,  our  presence  in  foreign  markets  enhances  our  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  economy.  We  applaud  Senator  Kerry  and  the  Committee  and  pledge  to  be 
a  resource  to  you  and  to  the  Administration  to  help  develop  a  strategy  in  this  impor- 
tant area. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bielsky. 

Mr.  Routhier,  thank  you  for  being  back  with  us.  We  are  on  the 
back  end  of  a  vote  here.  I  am  just  trying  to  think  whether  we  can 
get  your  testimony  in  before  I  go  vote  or  not.  Probably  not. 

Why  do  we  not  just  take  a  brief  recess  here,  and  I  will  get  back 
as  quickly  as  I  can  from  this  vote,  and  then  we  will  pick  up.  Thank 
you  all. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Kerry.  The  hearing  will  come  back  to  order,  and  we  will 
try  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  I  really  appreciate  your  pa- 
tience. I  am  also  going  to  be  a  little  pressed  on  the  back  end  of  this, 
so  we  need  to  try  to  wrap  it  up. 

Mr.  Routhier. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.P.  ROUTHIER,  OWNER,  J.P.  ROUTHIER  & 

SONS 

Mr.  Routhier.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  kind 
invitation  to  appear  before  you  today  and  share  the  story  of  my 
company's  success. 

Please  allow  me  to  introduce  myself  My  name  is  J.  Paul 
Routhier  of  J.P.  Routhier  &  Sons,  a  tire  recycling,  site  cleanup,  and 
transportation  company  located  in  Littleton,  MA. 

As  you  hear  the  history  of  our  origin  and  learn  of  our  plans  for 
the  future,  I  hope  my  remarks  may  serve  as  a  leading  example  and 
guiding  principle  to  all  who  seek  to  demonstrate  that  protecting  the 
environment  and  stimulating  the  economy  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, but  positively  beneficial,  as  both  goals  can  be  concurrently 
served  and  successfully  promoted. 

Nearly  3  years  ago,  in  late  1990,  after  two  decades  in  the  trans- 
portation business,  I  decided  to  explore  tire  recycling,  realizing  that 
countless  tires  were  being  illegally  dumped  and  discarded,  degrad- 
ing our  environment  and  posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  public 
health.  I  recognized,  further,  the  possibility  of  finding  a  way  to 
turn  seemingly  useless  and  potentially  hazardous  refuse  into  a 
product  with  boundless  positive  applications. 

Up  until  recently,  the  disposal  of  used  tires  has  been  a  serious 
problem  as  tires  have  been  dumped  into  lakes,  streams  and  rivers, 
and  have  clogged  our  sanitary  landfills.  Pools  of  water  collecting  in- 
side piles  of  discarded  tires  cause  dangerous  mosquito  infestations. 
Illegally  dumped  tires  litter  the  landscape  and  tire  fires  pollute  the 
atmosphere. 

The  challenge  was  to  find  a  way  to  convert  an  environmental 
hazard  and  public  nuisance  into  a  reusable  product.  Our  company 
achieved  this  goal  by  developing  a  tire  recycling  division — a  100- 
percent  recycling  program,  using  state-of-the-art  technology. 

We  currently  process  approximately  2.5  million  tires  annually, 
operating  under  a  permit  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection.  Each  tire  goes  through  a  culling  pro- 
cedure, where  its  steel  rims  and  inner  tubes  are  removed.  The  tires 
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are  then  shredded  into  2-inch  chips,  and  shredded  further  into  1- 
inch  chips. 

These  chips  are  marketed  as  tire-derived  fuel  for  paper  mills, 
and  as  tire-derived  products,  such  as  rubberized  asphalt  and  drain- 
age systems. 

Inner  tubes  are  sold  to  be  reprocessed  in  the  rubber  industry, 
while  steel  rims  are  shipped  to  foundries  to  be  melted  down  and 
reprocessed  for  new  use  in  the  steel  industry. 

Our  company  offers  on-  and  ofFsite  cleanups,  collects  tires  at  the 
customer's  location,  supplies  transportation,  and  provides  trailers 
and  container  rentals,  focusing  on  customer  convenience. 

We  continually  seek  to  increase  efficiency  through  new  and  bet- 
ter methods.  We  regularly  upgrade  our  equipment  and  refine  our 
techniques,  keeping  us  on  the  leading  edge  in  recycling  technology. 
Future  generations  depend  on  responsible  waste  management,  and 
at  our  company,  we  take  pride  in  our  work  and  look  forward  to 
making  Massachusetts,  the  country  and  the  world  a  cleaner,  safer, 
and  better  place  to  live. 

I  am  both  a  businessman  and  an  environmentalist.  And,  as  we 
approach  the  next  century,  more  of  us  can  and  must  be  both. 

At  our  company,  we  are  dedicated  to  community-oriented  projects 
and  regularly  host  tours  for  schools,  government  groups,  and  civic 
associations.  We  talk  with  school  children  and  local  organizations 
and  work  with  college  students  involved  in  research  projects  linked 
to  recycling. 

While  our  company  has  been  honored  for  our  work,  we  are  most 
proud  of  our  most  recent  accolade,  the  1993  Worcester  Environ- 
mental Award  given  by  the  Worcester  Business  Journal  and  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society.  We  were  doubly  honored  to  have 
it  presented  to  us  by  our  distinguished  Senator,  the  Hon.  John 
Kerry. 

The  award  has  a  special  meaning  for  us  because  for  the  first 
time  it  was  given  not  for  a  company's  internal  efforts  to  recycle,  but 
to  promote  the  notion  that  recycling  can  be  a  business  that,  in  their 
words,  "will  make  money,  create  jobs,  pay  taxes,  and  help  the  econ- 
omy." 

Business  must  look  to  the  future.  Enterprise  should  not  only 
mean  discovering  and  marketing  something  new,  but  should  mean 
taking  something  no  one  wants,  needs  or  can  use  and  turning  it 
into  something  useful,  helpful  or  necessary,  or,  failing  that,  return- 
ing a  resource  to  its  origin. 

We  have  before  us  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  further  expan- 
sion not  just  within  our  borders,  but  around  the  world.  We  have 
the  potential  to  protect  the  environment  and  expand  our  economy 
in  the  global  marketplace — from  emerging  Third  World  countries  to 
the  former  Soviet  bloc. 

We  must  not  squander  opportunities  that  are  waiting  to  be  ex- 
plored— and  the  U.S.  Congress  has  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
further  success  of  our  industry.  One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  envi- 
ronmental remediation  and  recycling  operation  is  the  complexity  of 
existing  regulations.  It  is  difficult  to  implement  technically  feasible 
recycling  in  many  cases  because  of  resistance  by  regulators. 

Most  of  the  new  jobs  created  in  recent  years  nave  come  from 
small  businesses.  This  will  continue  to  be  true  through  the  1990's 
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and  beyond.  For  this  reason,  the  Government  should  take  special 
measures  to  help  small  business  gain  access  to  overseas  markets. 

Small  businesses  do  not  have  the  resources  for  travel,  informa- 
tion networks,  and  marketing  agents.  Helping  them  identify  and 
establish  contacts  will  help  create  new  jobs. 

Small  businesses  also  need  working  capital  and  lines  of  credit. 
Traditional  financial  services  for  companies  in  the  environmental 
remediation  and  recycling  industries  are  not  readily  available.  And 
these  are  the  areas  of  the  environmental  industry  with  the  greatest 
growth  potential. 

Mechanisms  to  encourage  loans  and  venture  capital  to  small  en- 
vironmental companies  are  critical.  In  addition.  Congress  should 
consider  tax  credits  to  companies  that  train  workers  and  profes- 
sionals from  those  industries  with  declining  demand  for  work  in 
the  environmental  field,  with  its  potential  for  boundless  expansion. 

I  respectfully  request  you  to  consider  fully  some  of  these  sugges- 
tions so  that  together,  by  practical  example,  we  can  exhibit  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  environment  and  contribute  to  the  steward- 
ship of  our  natural  resources,  while  showing  current  businesses 
and  future  generations  the  importance  of  recognizing  our  respon- 
sibility to  respect  the  environment  and  ensure  its  survival. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  your  interest  and  consideration.  And  I 
do  support  your  bill,  S.  1074. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Routhier  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  J.P.  Routhier 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  appear  before  you  today  and  share 
the  story  of  my  c»mpany's  success. 

Please  allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  J.P.  Routhier  of  J.P.  Routhier 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  a  tire  recycling,  site  clean-up  and  transportation  company  located  in 
Littleton,  Massachusetts. 

As  you  hear  of  the  history  of  our  origin  and  learn  of  our  plans  for  the  future,  I 
hof>e  my  remarks  may  serve  as  a  leading  example  and  guiding  principle  to  all  who 
seek  to  demonstrate  that  protecting  the  environment  and  stimulating  the  economy 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  positively  beneficial,  as  both  goals  can  be  concur- 
rently served  and  successfully  promoted. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  in  late  1990,  after  over  two  decades  in  the  transportation 
business,  I  decided  to  explore  tire  recycling,  realizing  that  countless  tires  were  being 
illegally  dumped  and  discarded,  degrading  our  environment  and  posing  a  serious 
threat  to  the  public  health. 

I  recognized  further  the  possibility  of  finding  a  way  to  turn  seemingly  useless  and 
potentially  hazardous  refuse  into  a  product  with  boundless  positive  applications. 

Up  until  recently,  the  disposal  of  used  tires  has  been  a  serious  problem  as  tires 
have  been  dumped  into  lakes,  streams  and  rivers,  and  have  clogged  sanitary  land- 
fills. 

Pools  of  water  collecting  inside  piles  of  discarded  tires  cause  dangerous  mosquito 
infestation.  Illegally  dumped  tires  litter  the  landscape  and  tire  fires  pollute  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  challenge  was  to  find  a  way  to  convert  an  environmental  hazard  and  public 
nuisance  into  a  reusable  product.  Our  company  achieved  this  goal  by  developing  a 
tire  recycling  division — a  100  percent  recycling  program  using  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology. 

We  currently  process  approximately  2.5  million  tires  annually,  operating  under  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental  Protection. 

Each  tire  goes  through  a  culling  procedure,  where  its  steel  rims  and  inner  tubes 
are  removed.  The  tires  are  then  shredded  into  two-inch  chips  and  shredded  further 
into  one-inch  chips. 

These  chips  are  marketed  as  tire-derived  fuel  for  paper  mills  and  as  tire-derived 
products  such  as  rubberized  asphalt  and  drainage  systems. 
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Inner  tubes  are  sold  to  be  reprocessed  in  the  rubber  industry  while  steel  rims  are 
shipped  to  foundries  to  be  melted  down  and  reprocessed  for  new  uses  in  the  steel 
industry. 

Our  company  offers  on-  and  off-site  cleanups,  collects  tires  at  the  customer's  loca- 
tion, supplies  transportation  and  provides  trailer  or  container  rentals,  focusing  on 
customer  convenience. 

We  continually  seek  to  increase  efficiency  through  new  and  better  methods.  We 
regularly  upgrade  our  equipment  and  refine  our  techniques,  keeping  us  on  the  lead- 
ing edge  in  recycling  technology.  Future  generations  depend  on  responsible  waste 
management,  and  at  our  company.  We  take  pride  in  our  work  and  look  forward  to 
making  massachusetts,  the  country,  and  the  world  a  cleaner,  safer  and  better  place 
to  live. 

I  am  both  a  businessman  and  an  environmentalist.  And,  as  we  approach  the  next 
century,  more  of  us  can  and  must  be  both. 

At  our  company,  we  are  dedicated  to  community-oriented  projects  and  regularly 
host  tours  for  schools,  government  groups  and  civic  associations.  We  talk  with  school 
children  and  local  organizations  and  work  with  college  students  involved  in  research 
projects  linked  to  recycling. 

While  our  company  has  been  honored  for  our  work,  we  are  most  proud  of  our  most 
recent  accolade:  The  1993  Worcester  Environmental  Award,  given  by  the  Worcester 
Business  Journal  and  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society.  We  were  doubly  honored 
to  have  it  presented  to  us  by  our  distinguished  Senator,  the  honorable  John  Kerry. 

The  award  has  special  meaning  for  us  because  for  the  first  time,  it  was  given  not 
for  a  company's  internal  efforts  to  recycle,  but  to  promote  the  notion  that  recycling 
can  be  a  business  that,  in  their  words,  "will  make  money,  create  jobs,  pay  taxes  and 
help  the  economy." 

Business  must  look  to  the  future.  Enterprise  should  not  only  mean  discovering 
and  marketing  something  new,  but  should  mean  taking  something  no  one  wants, 
needs  or  can  use,  and  turning  it  into  something  useful,  helpful  or  necessary,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  returning  a  resource  to  its  origin. 

We  have  before  us  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  further  expansion,  not  just  with- 
in our  borders,  but  around  the  world.  We  have  the  potential  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  expand  our  economy  in  the  global  marketplace — from  emerging  Third 
World  countries  to  the  former  soviet  bloc. 

We  must  not  squander  opportunities  that  are  waiting  to  be  explored — and  the 
United  States  Congress  has  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the  further  success  of  our 
industry. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  environmental  remediation  band  recycling  oper- 
ations is  the  complexity  of  existing  regulations.  It  is  difficult  to  implement  tech- 
nically-feasible recycling  in  many  cases  because  of  resistance  by  regulators. 

Most  of  the  new  jobs  created  in  recent  years  have  come  from  small  businesses. 
This  will  continue  to  be  true  in  the  1990s  and  beyond.  For  this  reason,  the  govern- 
ment should  take  special  measures  to  help  small  businesses  gain  access  to  overseas 
maritets. 

Small  businesses  do  not  have  the  resources  for  travel,  information  networks  and 
marketing  agents.  Helping  them  identify  and  establish  contacts  will  help  create  new 
jobs. 

Small  businesses  also  need  working  capital  and  lines  of  credit.  Traditional  finan- 
cial services  for  companies  in  the  environmental  remediation  and  recycling  indus- 
tries are  not  readily  available.  And  these  are  the  areas  of  the  environmental  indus- 
try with  the  greatest  growth  potential. 

Mechanisms  to  encourage  loans  and  venture  capital  to  small  environmental  com- 
panies are  critical.  In  addition.  Congress  should  consider  tax  credits  to  companies 
that  train  workers  and  professionals  from  those  industries  with  declining  demand 
for  work  in  the  environmental  field  with  its  potential  for  boundless  expansion. 

I  respectfully  request  you  to  consider  fully  some  of  these  suggestions  so  that  to- 
gether, by  practical  example,  we  can  exhibit  a  profound  respect  for  the  environment 
and  contribute  to  the  stewardship  of  our  natural  resources,  while  showing  current 
businesses  and  future  generations  the  importance  of  recognizing  our  responsibility 
to  respect  the  environment  and  insure  its  survival. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  interest  and  consideration. 


["Where  the  Rubber  Meets  the  Road,"  by  Katherine  S.  Robertson  in  the  April  26- 
May  9,  1993  Worcester  Business  Journal  and  "Scrap  Tire  Recycling"  may  be  found 
in  the  committee's  files.] 
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Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Routhier.  I  appreciate 
enormously  your  coming  down  here.  I  know  this  is  the  first  time 
you  have  ventured  forth  in  a  Senate  hearing  and  testified,  and  I 
appreciate  your  comments,  especially,  but  also  I  know  the  expense 
and  everything  that  all  of  you  go  through  to  come  here.  It  is  very 
much  appreciated. 

Ms.  Gardner. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOAN  GARDNER,  PRESmENT,  APPLIED 

GEOGRAPHICS,  INC. 

Ms.  Gardner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Joan  Gardner, 
president  of  Applied  Geographies.  And  I  think  the  other  members 
of  the  panel  here  have  covered  many  of  the  areas,  so  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what  Applied  Geographies  does. 

We  are  a  Boston-based  firm.  We  are  a  woman-owned  business. 
And  we  specialize  in  environmental  and  geographic  information 
systems.  The  GIS  is  a  computer  system  which  relies  on  the  integra- 
tion of  three  distinct  aspects  of  computer  technology:  data  manage- 
ment of  graphic  and  nongraphic  data,  routines  for  manipulating, 
displaying,  and  plotting  graphic  representation  of  the  data,  and  al- 
gorithms and  techniques  that  facilitate  spatial  analysis. 

And  this  is  a  map — I  am  sorry  it  is  folded  over — of  Fort  Devens. 
But  it  shows  some  of  the  areas  of  Fort  Devens — the  landfill,  the 
buildings  are  color  coded.  Those  that  are  rust  colored  have  known 
underground  storage  tanks  associated  with  them.  And  all  of  the 
data  represented  graphically  is  backed  up  by  tabular  data. 

I  would  like  to  go  right  to  our  adventures  in  Mexico.  Through  the 
Environmental  Business  Council,  Applied  Geographies  went  to  a 
conference  in  Monterey  a  year  ago  in  May,  and  as  a  result  of  that, 
we  were  invited  to  go  to  Mexico  City.  My  husband  and  I  have  been 
to  Mexico  City  16  times  in  this  past  year,  and  he  is  there  this 
week.  I  accompanied  Governor  Weld  on  his  trade  mission  in  De- 
cember and,  as  a  result,  met  a  representative  of  a  Mexican  com- 
pany called  Grupo  Gutsa,  which  had  formed  a  joint  venture  with 
a  British  water  company  to  bid  on  the  privatization  of  the  water 
and  sewer  system  in  Mexico  City. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  I  contacted  Parsons  Brinckerhoff,  a 
U.S.  company,  and,  together,  we  put  together  a  bid  to  do  the  survey 
and  mapping  work  necessary  for  the  project.  Since  then,  the  Mexi- 
can-British joint  venture  has  been  awarded  5  of  the  16  delega- 
tions— those  are  neighborhoods — in  Mexico  city,  and  expects  to  sign 
a  contract  with  the  national  water  commission  before  the  end  of 
this  month. 

Parsons  Brinckerhoff  and  Applied  Geographies  expect  to  sign  a 
contract  shortly  thereafter  with  the  joint  venture  for  the  survey 
and  mapping  portion  of  the  work.  The  total  contract  for  Parsons 
and  AGI  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  million. 

Parsons  is  an  established  international  firm,  but  for  Applied 
Geographies  this  is  an  extraordinary  adventure.  AGI  is  a  2-year-old 
company,  67  percent  owned  by  me.  Obviously,  Mexico  represents 
an  enormous  market  for  an  emerging  specialized  technology  firm. 

In  addition  to  this  particular  water  project,  AGI  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  a  Mexican  engineering  firm  to  jointly  prepare  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements.  SEDESOL  has  a  requirement  that 
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only  firms  approved  by  SEDESOL  can  conduct  these  studies.  In 
order  to  be  approved,  a  firm  must  have  the  technology  and  experi- 
ence in  these  areas.  And  a  joint  venture  with  an  American  firm 
provides  the  experience  and  technology. 

The  Mexican  Association  of  Environmental  Engineers  is  obvi- 
ously upset  about  this  requirement.  But  I  believe  it  demonstrates 
the  Mexican  Grovernment's  commitment  to  satisfying  environ- 
mental concerns  raised  during  the  NAFTA  discussions. 

During  our  last  trip  to  Mexico  with  this  Mexican  environmental 
engineering  firm,  we  met  with  a  chemical  manufacturing  firm  lo- 
cated in  Mexico  City.  They  are  locating  that  particular  facility  to 
a  location  outside  or  the  valley,  and  the  firm  was  very  close  to  get- 
ting approval  for  that  first  plant  relocation.  The  individual  we  met 
with  indicated  that  in  his  company  there  were  nine  more  facilities 
which  are  about  to  be  relocated.  The  same  individual  said  that  his 
American  customers  had  visited  and  discussed  the  new  facility  and 
its  internal  recycling  processes  to  be  sure  that  it  met  their  require- 
ments. 

Clearly,  this  one  firm  is  responding  to  the  present  environmental 
situation  in  Mexico  City  and  investing  major  resources  in  relocat- 
ing its  facilities  outside  of  this  heavily  polluted  area  to  meet  de- 
mands from  American  customers. 

My  husband  is  in  Mexico  today  dealing  with  two  specific  projects. 
Just  being  in  Mexico,  we  have  become  aware  of  potential  business 
not  only  for  Applied  Geographies,  but  for  larger  firms.  One  is  a  pro- 
posal to  a  Mexican  marketing  firm  for  a  turnkey  GIS  system.  AGI 
would  format  the  Mexican  data,  load  it  into  the  GIS  system  and 
provide  training. 

The  other  project  came  to  us  through  our  Mexican  agent.  He  be- 
came aware  of  this  project  and  asked  if  we  knew  of  a  firm  which 
had  the  capacity  to  perform  the  work.  We  have  contacted  a  much 
larger  firm  in  the  Cambridge  area  who  has  the  capacity  to  do  this 
project,  which  may  have  a  small  GIS  component. 

So,  not  only  are  we  finding  work  for  Applied  Geographies,  we  are 
also  identifying  projects  which  need  the  capacity  of  much  larger 
firms. 

Thanks  to  our  membership  in  the  Environmental  Business  Coun- 
cil, we  are  able  to  make  these  connections. 

During  the  past  year  on  these  trips  to  Mexico,  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  aggressive  presence  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  its  en- 
vironmental firms.  I  spoke  at  Pro  Eco  1993  in  Monterey,  Mexico, 
last  month  on  AGI's  work  associated  with  the  Fort  Devens  project. 
There  were  three  EBC  firms  at  the  conference,  and  no  more  than 
six  others  from  the  United  States.  But  Canada  had  just  opened  a 
trade  office  in  Monterey,  and  there  were  a  very  strong  Canadian 
presence  at  the  conference. 

And,  as  Jack  indicated,  the  government  sponsors  the  booth,  and 
the  private  companies  have  an  opportunity  to  be  at  the  booth. 

As  a  former  local  elected  official  with  9  years'  experience,  and  a 
former  State  bureaucrat  with  10  years'  experience,  I  recognize  the 
importance  of  input  from  the  business  sector  in  developing  appro- 
priate policy.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  details  of 
some  of  our  adventures  in  Mexico.  All  of  this  is  the  result  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Environmental  Business  Council. 
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Both  Don  Connors  and  especially  Jack  DriscoU  have  been  very 
supportive  of  a  new  company,  and  I  appreciate  their  interest  and 
help. 

One  of  the  areas  that  Applied  Geographies  is  especially  inter- 
ested in,  in  this  defense  conversion  piece  is  the  availability  of  data. 
And  there  is  an  incredible  amount  of  data  available  for  countries 
around  the  world.  And  if  that  data  could  somehow  be  made  avail- 
able for  commercial  uses,  it  would  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  be 
effective  in  other  countries. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Gardner  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joan  Gardner 

I  am  Joan  Gardner,  President  of  Applied  Geographies,  Inc.  Thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  testify  today.  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  my  firm  and  the  technology  we 
use  in  conducting  our  service  business,  the  issues  of  funding,  and  our  experiences 
in  Mexico  this  past  year  and  some  of  the  opportunities  we  are  exploring. 

APPLIED  GEOGRAPHICS,  INC. 

AGI  is  a  Boston  based  firm  certified  as  a  WBE/DBE  which  specializes  in  environ- 
mental and  geographic  information  systems.  I  am  the  president.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss two  areas  which  are  important  to  us  in  developing  a  successful  business  oper- 
ation in  Mexico:  funding  and  data. 

GENERAL  BACKGROUND 

The  three  principals,  who  began  AGI,  had  worked  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  were  responsible  for  initiating  what  is  now  the  MassGIS,  a  state- 
wide, multilayer,  multiuser  geographic  information  system.  GIS  is  a  system  which 
relies  on  the  integration  of  three  distinct  aspects  of  computer  technology: 

1.  data  base  management  of  graphic  and  non  graphic  data 

2.  routines  for  manipulating,  displaying,  and  plotting  graphic  representation  of 
the  data 

3.  algorithm  and  techniques  that  facilitate  spatial  analysis 

AGI  was  incorporated  two  years  ago,  in  May  of  1991,  and  opened  for  business  on 
July  8  Today  AGI  a  staff  of  8,  with  contracts  booked  to  date  in  the  amount  of 
$780,000. 

FUNDING 

In  order  to  start  the  business,  each  of  the  three  partners  contributed  funds  in 
combination  with  a  bank  loan.  During  the  process  of  certification  as  a  WBE  (woman 
owned  business)  a  Vice  President  of  the  bank  who  testified  on  my  behalf  indicated 
that  he  believed  AGI  was  a  "very  thin  business  proposition".  I  believe  that  his  per- 
ception was  formed  because  AGI  is  a  service  company  and  he  was  uncertain  about 
the  technology  and  the  market  opportunities  which  we  described.  Last  week  I  at- 
tended a  finance  seminar  sponsored  by  the  EBC  and  most  of  the  bankers  indicated 
a  reluctance  to  loan  to  small  start-up  service  companies,  never  mind  to  a  small 
start-up  company  marketing  in  a  foreign  country.  As  I  will  describe  later,  AGI  is 
working  on  a  project  in  Mexico  City  which  will  necessitate  AGI's  borrowing  funds 
to  cover  the  first  three  months  of  the  project.  My  banker  has  indicated  to  me  that 
at  this  time  that  there  are  no  SBA  funds  available.  Perhaps  by  the  time  we  sign 
the  contract  there  will  be. 

MARKETING  IN  MEXICO 

For  a  small  start-up  firm  the  cost  of  marketing  in  a  foreign  country  is  substantial. 
Just  to  get  there  involves  costs  and  communicating  with  home  base  is  expensive. 
You  must  establish  some  local  presence  and  have  the  funds  to  maintain  that  pres- 
ence. Since  may  of  1992,  my  husband  and  I  have  made  between  us  16  trips  to  Mex- 
ico. Most  of  the  costs  involved  with  this  travel  are  being  carried  by  us  personally, 
until  we  generate  some  income.  The  proposed  American  Business  Centers  and  Envi- 
ronmental Business  Centers  will  help  in  this  area. 
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WHY  MEXICO 

The  total  market  for  public  services,  which  include:  water  supply  systems,  sewage 
treatment  systems,  street  maintenance,  illumination  systems  and  garbage  collection, 
increased  from  315.1  million  USD  in  1989  to  492.8  million  USD  in  1991.  This  rep- 
resents an  average  growth  rate  of  25.1  percent.  As  a  consequence  of  the  renewal 
of  public  spending  in  urban  development  it  is  estimated  that  this  market  will  reach 
685  million  USD  in  1992  and  experience  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  34  per- 
cent in  the  1991-1994  period.  One  example  is  the  infrastructure  which  deals  with 
water  and  sewer  systems.  The  Federal  Government  has  created  the  National  Water 
Commission  which  is  the  regulating  institution  that  manages  water.  Today  22  per- 
cent of  the  total  Mexican  population  lives  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  and  is  the  most  important  consumer  of  potable  water.  An  example  of  the 
complexity  of  supplying  water  to  the  Mexico  City  area  is  the  Cutzamala  River  infra- 
structure, which  Brings  water  to  the  city  from  127  kilometers  and  raises  it  1,200 
meters. 

In  1990  Mexico  had  a  total  of  16  million  dwellings  of  which  3.3  million  were  not 
connected  to  the  public  water  supply  system.  In  1992,  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion was  granted  a  USD  316  million  budget.  PRONASOL  another  agency  in  1992 
had  a  total  investment  of  USD263  million  for  the  expansion  of  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tem. Today  in  Mexico  City  they  can  only  account  for  30  percent  of  the  water  being 
used.  The  balance  is  lost  to  leaks  or  illegal  hook-ups.  Ooviously  with  this  kind  of 
commitment  to  infrastructure  there  is  a  need  for  AGI's  services.  With  an  estimated 
population  of  95  million  people  in  1995,  the  estimate  population  (20-49  years  old) 
that  will  need  a  house  will  increase  by  42  percent.  With  an  expected  total  popu- 
lation of  104  million  people  by  the  year  2000,  the  figure  will  increase  45  percent. 
The  need  for  infrastructure  and  associated  services  is  enormous.  Much  of  the  above 
detailed  statistics  were  gained  from  the  US  Dept.  of  Commerce,  US  &  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  market  research  for  Mexico. 

We  have  discovered  that  the  Mexicans  are  anxious  to  deal  with  American  firms 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  We  are  closer  than  European  countries  and  certainly  near- 
er than  Asia.  Many  of  the  Mexicans  have  been  educated  in  this  country,  many  in 
the  Boston  area,  so  they  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  Americans,  they  speak  both 
English  and  Spanish  and  are  in  the  same  time  zones. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  DATA 

In  addition  to  dollars.  Applied  Geographies  needs  good  data.  What  can  the  federal 
government  do  for  small  companies  in  this  era  of  downsizing  and  converting  defense 
activities  to  other  areas?  Make  the  databases  available  which  various  agencies  have 
for  these  countries.  In  order  to  perform  our  services  AGI  needs  good  data  bases.  In 
the  waning  days  of  the  Bush  administration  I  visited  with  the  White  House  counsel 
and  the  EPA  counsel.  There  seemed  to  be  great  reluctance  to  release  available  data 
for  commercial  use.  In  the  United  States  we  are  fortunate  to  have  good  data  readily 
available.  The  geographic  and  demographic  data  is  essential  for  planning,  marketing 
and  analysis. 

SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  AGI 

As  we  briefly  discussed  Applied  Geographies,  Inc.  has  been  marketing  extensively 
in  Mexico  over  the  past  year.  I  accompanied  Governor  Weld  on  his  Trade  Mission 
in  December  and  as  a  result  met  a  representative  of  Grupo  Gutsa  which  had  formed 
a  joint  venture  with  a  British  water  company  to  bid  on  the  privatization  of  the 
water  and  sewer  system  of  Mexico  City.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  I  contacted  Par- 
son Brinckerhoff,  Inc.  and  together  we  put  together  a  bid  to  do  the  survey  and  map- 
ping work  necessary  for  the  project.  Since  then  the  Mexican/British  joint  venture 
has  been  awarded  five  of  the  sixteen  delegations  (neighborhoods)  in  Mexico  City  and 
expects  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  Water  Commission  shortly.  Parsons  BrinckerhofT, 
Inc.  and  Applied  Geographies,  Inc.  expect  to  sign  a  contract  shortly  thereafter  for 
the  survey  and  mapping  portion.  The  total  contract  for  PBI/AGI  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  million  USD.  Parsons  is  an  established  international  firm, 
but  for  Applied  Geographies,  Inc.  this  is  an  extraordinary  adventure.  AGI  is  a  two 
year  old  company,  67  percent  owned  by  me  and  as  such  certified  as  a  WBE/DBE 
(woman  owned  business,  disadvantaged  business  enterprise).  Obviously,  Mexico  rep- 
resents an  enormous  market  for  emerging  specialized  technology  firms. 

In  addition  to  the  water  project.  AGI  has  signed  an  agreement  with  a  Mexican 
Engineering  firm  to  jointly  prepare  environmental  impact  reports.  SEDESOL  has  a 
reauirement  that  only  firms  approved  by  SEDESOL  can  conduct  these  studies.  In 
oraer  to  be  approved  a  firm  must  have  the  technology  and  experience  in  these  areas 
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and  a  joint  venture  with  an  American  firm  provides  the  experience  and  technology. 
The  MJexican  Association  of  Engineers  is  obviously  upset  about  this  requirement,  but 
I  believe  it  demonstrates  the  Mexican  government's  commitment  to  satisfying  envi- 
ronmental concerns  raised  during  the  NAFTA  discussions. 

During  our  last  trip  to  Mexico,  we  met  with  a  chemical  manufacturing  firm  which 
is  relocating  a  facility  from  Mexico  City  to  an  area  outside  the  Federal  District.  The 
firm  was  very  close  to  getting  approval  for  the  first  plant  relocation.  The  individual 
we  met  with  indicated  that  there  were  nine  more  plants  which  have  to  be  relocated. 
This  same  individual  said  that  his  American  customers  had  visited  and  discussed 
the  new  facility  and  its  internal  recycling  processes.  Clearly  this  one  firm  is  re- 
sponding to  the  present  environmental  situation  and  investing  major  resources  in 
relocating  its  facilities. 

My  husband  is  in  Mexico  today  dealing  with  two  specific  projects.  Just  by  being 
in  Mexico  we  become  aware  of  potential  business,  not  only  for  AGI  but  for  larger 
firms.  One  is  a  proposal  to  a  Mexican  mariceting  firm  for  a  "turnkey"  GIS  system. 
AGI  would  format  Mexican  data,  load  it  into  a  GIS  system  and  provide  training. 
The  other  project  came  to  us  through  our  Mexican  agent.  He  became  aware  of  this 
project  and  aslted  if  we  knew  of  a  firm  which  had  the  capacity  to  perform  this  work. 
We  have  contacted  a  much  larger  firm  in  the  Cambridge  area  who  has  the  capacity 
to  do  this  particular  project  which  may  have  a  small  GIS  piece.  So  not  only  are  we 
finding  work  for  ourselves,  we  are  also  identifying  projects  which  need  the  capacity 
of  much  larger  firms.  And  thanks  to  our  membership  in  the  Environmental  Business 
Council  we  are  able  to  make  the  connections. 

During  this  past  year,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  aggressive  presence  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  and  its  environmental  firms.  I  spoke  at  PRO-ECO  '93  in  Monterey, 
Mexico  last  month  on  AGI's  work  associated  with  the  closing  of  the  U.S.  Army  base, 
Fort  Devens  in  Massachusetts.  AGI  has  developed  a  GIS  (geographic  information 
system)  for  integrating  all  of  the  data  associated  with  the  required  cleanup  and  po- 
tential reuse  of  the  base.  There  were  three  EBC  firms  at  the  conference  and  no  more 
than  six  others  from  the  US,  but  Canada  had  just  opened  a  trade  ofiice  in  Monterey 
and  there  was  a  very  strong  Canadian  presence  at  the  conference. 

As  a  former  local  elected  official  with  nine  years  experience,  a  former  state  bu- 
reaucrat with  10  years  experience  I  recognize  the  importance  of  input  from  the  busi- 
ness sector  in  developing  appropriate  policy.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  details  of  some  of  our  adventures 
in  Mexico.  All  of  this  is  tne  result  of  being  a  member  of  the  Environmental  Business 
Council.  Both  Don  Connors  and  especially  Jack  DriscoU  have  been  very  supportive 
of  a  new  company  and  I  appreciate  their  interest  and  help.  If  I  can  help  you  or  pro- 
vide further  information  please  let  me  know. 

SUMMARY 

There  are  two  major  hurdles  for  a  small  company:  funding  and  data.  In  AGI's  case 
the  data  is  a  particular  kind  of  data.  For  many  companies,  it  is  the  data  about  the 
marketplace  and  the  stafT  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  has  been  su- 
perb. There  is  a  great  deal  of  information,  but  for  a  small  company  to  assemble  all 
of  the  data  is  time  consuming.  The  Foreign  Trade  Office  in  Massachusetts  provided 
us  with  valuable  information  for  the  trade  mission  in  December.  A  few  other  small 
companies  have  approached  me  for  copies  of  that  information.  The  opportunities  are 
there.  We  need  funds  and  data  to  be  successful.  From  my  reading  of  the  summary 
of  the  National  Environmental  Trade  Development  Act  of  1993,  Sections  5,  6,  7  and 
9  are  critical  to  meeting  these  two  needs. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  experiences  to  you.  I  hope  they  will 
be  instructive. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Gardner. 

Just  taking  up  on  your  last  point  there,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Rollings,  has  introduced  a  bill  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  we  have  actually  a  couple  of  portions 
of  it  that  we  have  added,  which  are  exactly  geared  to  try  to  help 
in  that  transfer  of  technology  that  you  have  just  talked  about — the 
information  and  the  data  base.  And  if  we  can  get  this  passed 
through  here  and  begin  to  augment  these  technology  centers 
around  the  country  and  link  them  to  the  universities  and  to  cor- 
porate entities,  the  flow  of  information  could  just  be  so  helpful  in 
increasing  what  you  have  just  talked  about. 
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And  I  am  delighted  to  have  your  specific  description  of  what  you 
call  your  adventures  in  Mexico.  I  hope  they  are  not  all  adventures, 
but  enterprises  and  so  forth. 

But  I  really  think  it  is  very  helpful  to  have  that  for  the  record, 
and  I  really  do  welcome  it. 

Let  me  just  say  that  each  of  you,  as  you  can  tell,  have  sort  of 
described  big,  small,  different  kinds  of  technologies.  And  really  the 
purpose  of  the  breadth  of  this  panel,  which  is  a  large  panel,  obvi- 
ously, is  to  try  to  underscore  the  vast  panoply  of  opportunity  here — 
woman-owned  entities,  small  business — I  think  you  have  eight  peo- 
ple; correct?  Consulting,  self-start  initiatives,  working  already  in 
Mexico;  in  sum,  good  opportunities.  But  the  key  point  you  made 
was  that  Governor  Weld,  and  that  trip,  helped  link  you  up.  And 
that  is  Government  involvement. 

And  Mr.  Routhier  is  a  classic  example  of  an  individual  who  start- 
ed a  family  business.  And  here  we  have  a  Fortune  500  company, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

All  of  you  represent  a  tad  of  the  opportunities  here. 

Now,  a  key  question  before  this  committee  is  how  to  enhance  this 
proposition  the  most. 

Now,  I  take  it  I  do  not  have  to  go  through  the  formality  of  asking 
each  of  you  whether  or  not  this  is  a  significant  field  with  enormous 
additional  opportunity.  There  is  no  dissent  there;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BlELSKY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Petrillo.  Correct. 

Mr.  MuNSON.  That  is  correct. 

Ms.  Gardner.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  that  also  it  is  greatly  untapped;  would  you 
all  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuNSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Routhier.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  that  the  40  percent  we  have  today  could 
conceivably  become  20  percent  or  it  could  become  60  percent,  de- 
pending on  what  we  decide  to  do;  is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  Kerry.  Does  anybody  disagree  with  that? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Kerry.  So,  the  key  question  here  is:  How  do  we  best 
harness  the  capacity  of  our  Grovernment  and  of  you  in  the  private 
sector  to  maximize  this? 

And  I  just  want  to  make  certain  everybody  is  really  highlighting 
that,  because  that  is  what  this  hearing  is  about  and  that  is  the  key 
thing  to  focus  on.  We  have  got  this  bill  that  proposes  to  try  to  cre- 
ate the  council  and  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  Government  to  be 
involved,  bring  the  private  sector  in,  et  cetera. 

What  else  or  what  within  that  makes  the  most  difference  to  each 
of  you?  What  do  you  need?  As  you  sit  here,  what  are  you  most  frus- 
trated about  or  what  do  you  just  feel  really  would  make  a  huge  dif- 
ference to  your  capacity  to  grow? 

Ms.  Gardner. 

And  I  am  going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  just  run  it  down  quickly. 
Yes. 
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Ms.  Gardner.  When  we  were  in  Mexico  in  December  with  Gov- 
ernor Weld,  and  I  met  the  representative  from  Grupo  Gutsa,  he 
pounded  the  table  and  he  said:  "Why  has  it  taken  you  so  long  to 
find  me?"  And  we  had  been  in  Mexico  at  that  point  6  months,  and 
we  had  met  with  various  people.  Now,  there  were  no  major  Amer- 
ican companies  forming  joint  ventures — there  were  British  compa- 
nies and  French  companies — to  do  the  basic  work  on  the  water  and 
sewer  system.  But  none  of  those  joint  ventures  had  the  GIS  tech- 
nology. 

And  so,  I  guess  if  the  American  marketing  had  been  aware  of 
this  privatization  of  the  water  and  sewer  system,  there  might  have 
been  a  stronger  American  presence  involved  in  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  Anybody  else  want  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  ROUTHIER.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  the  market- 
ing. Finding  somebody  over  there.  I  mean,  the  language  barrier,  I 
mean,  you  know,  if  you  go  to  Honduras  or  South  America  or  any 
places  like  that,  where  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  something 
with. 

Senator  Kerry.  Have  you  tried  taking  your  technology  to  some 
other  places? 

Mr.  ROUTHIER,  We  have  had  from  the  different  shows  we  were 
at,  we  have  had  people  from  Japan,  Brazil,  Honduras,  but  we  lose 
communication.  For  some  reason  or  another,  they  have  different 
regulation  that  they  have  got  to  go  through  their  Ambassador.  And 
one  thing  leads  to  another. 

Senator  Kerry.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  focus  on  who  can 
really  help  you  make  this  connection  and  follow  through  on  it? 

Mr.  RouTHiER.  I  have  been  unable  to  really  pinpoint  in  what  di- 
rection to  go. 

Senator  Kerry.  Have  you  been  in  touch  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  ROUTHIER.  No,  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kerry.  OK 

Mr.  ROUTHIER.  No,  I  have  not. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  maybe  the  Commerce  Department  needs  to 
do  a  better  job  of  letting  people  know  it  is  there  to  do  this.  And 
others  need  to  know  how  to  follow  up  and  go  through  that. 

Mr.  Bielsky. 

Mr.  Bielsky.  Senator,  fi-om  our  rather  unique  perspective,  one  of 
the  key  components  that  your  bill  addresses  that  we  feel  strongly 
about  is  the  education  prong — educating  not  only  the  environ- 
mental engineers  in  particular  countries,  but  even  at  the  consumer 
level.  One  thing  that  we  have  found  is  that  consumers  are  willing 
to  pay  a  minor  fee  for  doing  the  right  thing  environmentally,  as 
long  as  they  understand  what  that  money  is  going  for  and  what  it 
is  doing. 

We  have  engaged  in  a  massive  consumer  education  program  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  think  we  are  benefiting  from  that.  And 
we  think  more  Government  support 

Senator  Kerry.  How  do  you  do  that?  What  is  the  methodology? 

Mr.  Bielsky.  We  have  a  program  called  "We  Care."  It  is  a 
trademarked  program  where  customers — if  you,  for  example,  go 
and  have  your  oil  changed  at  a  quick  lube  shop,  that  quick  lube 
shop  may  mcur  a  cost  for  our  service  to  haul  away  the  used  oil  that 
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is  generated  from  your  car.  And  it  is  not  a  big  fee,  but  it  still  comes 
out  to  25  cents  per  gallon  or  so. 

We  have  a  whole  marketing  campaign  that  tries  to  address  the 
consumer — to  you  as  a  generator  of  that  used  oil  in  your  car — as 
to  the  need  for  environmentally  responsible  management  of  the  liq- 
uid that  you  have  generated,  and  to  be  understanding  of  the  quick 
lube  operator  who  is  charging  you  a  fee  for  that  service.  And  we 
have  engaged  in  TV  advertisements — ^very  expensive — but  what  we 
have  found  is  that  the  consumer  understands,  and  when  he  under- 
stands, he  is  willing  to  bear  part  of  that  burden.  It  is  a  minor  bur- 
den economically,  25  cents  on  a  $21  oil  change. 

And  so  the  education  prong  of  your  bill  we  think  is  very  signifi- 
cant, and  maybe  it  should  be  considered  to  be  expanded  beyond  the 
levels  that  the  Peace  Corps  was  talking  about,  which  I  also  think 
is  very  good. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Driscoll. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  environmental  business  cen- 
ters really  are  a  key  part  for  promoting  business  overseas.  They 
are  really  going  to  help.  And  I  think  trying  to  get  industry  working 
together,  both  in  the  foreign  countries  and  here,  I  think  the  EBC, 
the  various  regional  EBC  groups,  can  do  a  good  job  on  this  side. 
And  then,  if  we  have  somebody  or  a  group  like  these  environmental 
business  centers  in  various  countries,  I  think  they  can  be  a  big 
help. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  also  the  additional  needs  of  small,  medium, 
and  large  sized  companies,  they  are  really  quite  different.  Small 
companies  are  probably  first-time  exporters.  I  really  think  that 
what  the  Government  should  do  is  to  give  them  large  grants  to  get 
them  induced  to  getting  into  new  markets.  I  mean,  every  other 
country  in  the  world  does  it.  I  mean,  a  small  country  like  Finland — 
we  have  an  operation  in  Finland — and  what  the  Finnish  govern- 
ment does  for  us  for  parts  that  we  are  exporting,  they  pay  50  per- 
cent of  our  marketing  materials.  If  we  go  to  Russia,  they  pay  50 
percent  of  our  costs  of  salaries  and  expenses  in  some  cases  for  spe- 
cific projects. 

So,  a  country  of  5  million  does  this  for  their  companies.  And  the 
United  States  does  not  have  anything  like  this.  Every  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  does  that. 

Medium-sized  companies  like  ours,  for  example,  one  of  the  needs 
that  we  have  is  basically,  you  know,  banks  do  not  really  want  to 
lend  you  money  to  start  foreign  subsidiaries.  In  many  cases,  they 
do  not  even  want  to  loan  money  for  foreign  receivables.  Although 
the  FCIA  program  the  Grovernment  has  is  an  ideal  vehicle.  And 
since  that  has  been  streamlined,  that  makes  it  very  easy  to  borrow 
on  foreign  receivables. 

But  if  there  was  some  way  that  the  Government  could  provide 
loans — I  am  not  talking  about  grants — even  loans  to  start  subsidi- 
aries overseas,  this  would  help,  particularly  with  the  service  indus- 
try. The  service  industry  wants  to  start  a  joint  venture  or  basically, 
you  know,  start  their  own  operation  overseas,  it  is  very  costly.  So, 
if  there  were  loans  available,  low-interest  rate  loans  for  3,  4,  5 
vears,  I  know  our  business  in  almost  any  country  we  start  will  dou- 
ble or  triple  within  about  2  or  3  years. 
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I  mean,  Grermany  is  probably  five  times  the  business  we  are 
doing  now  than  we  ever  did  with  the  distributor. 

Large  companies,  basically,  are  usually  looking  for  financing  ve- 
hicles. And  OPIC  sometimes  does  not  provide  the  type  of  financing 
that  they  would  like. 

So,  those  are  just  some  incidental  financing  things  that  really 
could  help  kick  the  environmental  industry  off,  or  any  other,  for 
that  matter.  It  does  not  have  to  be  the  environmental  industry.  Ev- 
erybody has  the  same  kind  of  problems. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Petrillo. 

Mr.  Petrillo.  Senator,  just  a  couple  of  points. 

I  mentioned  before  international  business  is  very  difficult,  time 
consuming,  and  costly.  It  is  very  much  different  from  doing  busi- 
ness Stateside,  which  I  think  a  lot  of  small-  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses are  used  to.  Having  connections  and  contacts  in  different 
countries  is  critical.  Having  a  presence  is  very  helpful,  but,  again, 
that  is  a  major  expense  for  smaller  companies. 

Second,  I  think  marketing  intelligence  and  information  manage- 
ment— I  think  you  have  heard  that  across  this  panel — is  absolutely 
critical.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  two-way  street. 

Third  using  the  Foreign  Commercial  Service  and  the  Peace  Corps 
staff  that  are  already  there,  is  an  excellent  idea.  But  I  think  that 
some  of  those  people  may  not  be  very  business  oriented.  And  I 
think  they  will  need  some  training  in  order  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Last,  I  heard  about  incorporating  different  agencies  into  this 
Council  and  into  this  program,  and  I  think  that  is  in  principle 
good.  But  I  would  just  suggest  this  could  become  a  major  problem 
unless  you  keep  it  very  focused.  And  I  think  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  the  place  to  keep  it  focused  out  of.  Give  them  a  man- 
date and  the  resources  to  carry  this  out  and  I  think  it  will  work. 
And  keep  private  industry  involved. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Munson. 

Mr.  MuNSON.  The  programs  that  are  proposed  in  this  legislation 
lay  the  basis  to  solve  some  of  the  problems.  There  is  virtually  no 
focus  or  very  little  focus  at  the  national  level  on  programs  to  assist 
renewable  energy  abroad — any  form  of  renewable  energy. 

One  small  example  is  Indonesia,  where  the  Japanese  have  a  very 
large  number  of  nationals  working  exclusively  on  supporting  their 
trade,  we  find  that  because  of  the  government  focus  on  renewable 
energy  there,  special  loan  programs  are  offered  by  the  finance  insti- 
tutions, particularly  if  the  people  in  Indonesia  will  purchase  Japa- 
nese equipment.  And  they  nave  special  loan  programs  that  are  of- 
fered specifically  to  get  them  started  with  Japanese  powerplants, 
and  then,  presumably,  with  that  experience,  they  will  follow  on  and 
exclude  other  competitors  from  purchasing  equipment  from  non 
Japanese  suppliers. 

In  Indonesia,  the  U.S.  geothermal  industry,  with  the  exclusion  of 
Unocal,  a  big  company,  is  not  doing  very  well  as  a  group.  In  fact, 
we  are  being  outpaced  by  the  New  Zealanders,  who  have  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored program  that  has  been  very  effective.  It  maintains 
offices  and  liaison  at  the  highest  level  and  provides  access. 

Without  those  kinds  of  things,  we  do  not  tend  to  do  very  well 
around  the  world.  It  is  much  more  difficult  in  an  already  complex 
business. 
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And  I  really  would  like  to  see  us  focus  on  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  doing  business  there  is  very  difficult.  We  have  had 
some  experience.  M\d  without  Government  help  at  the  highest 
level,  I  do  not  think  we  will  penetrate  that  marketplace  if  and 
when  it  becomes  a  place  to  be  doing  business.  And  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  there  with  all  the  nuclear  plants  going  down,  and  the 
coal  problems  that  you  mentioned  and  others  have  mentioned, 
landscapes  ruined,  not  even  suitable  for  agriculture.  It  is  a  gpreat 
opportunity  for  renewable  energy  and  natural  gas,  and  we  need  a 
lot  of  help  to  penetrate  those  markets. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more,  folks.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  gone  about  an  hour  bevond  where  we  were 
supposed  to,  and  I  have  got  to  get  over  to  this  conference.  But  I 
will  leave  the  record  open  in  the  event  that  we  want  to  follow  up 
in  any  individual  areas  with  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  know,  Mr.  Driscoll,  you  talked  about  submitting  something, 
which  you  are  free  to  do.  If  you  do  not  want  to,  I  think  you  gave 
a  very  good  statement,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  you  should  consider 
it  mandatory,  at  any  rate.  But  if  you  do  want  to  go  further  in  ar- 
ticulating that,  we  would  be  happy  to  welcome  it. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  opportunity  here,  obviously,  to  synthesize 
some  of  your  recommendations  to  us,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  move 
in  fairly  short  order.  I  am  going  to  try  to  see  what  the  possibilities 
of  that  will  be.  And  I  think  this  morning's  testimony  has  been  very 
helpful  in  creating  a  focus,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  urgency. 

So,  let  me  proceed  to  try  to  see  how  rapidly  we  can  try  to  get 
some  consensus  within  the  committee  and  elsewhere  and  try  to 
proceed  forward.  And  I  invite  any  of  you,  if  you  have  further 
thoughts  that  occur  to  you  in  terms  of  the  importance  of  doing  this 
or  ways  to  articulate  it  or  ways  in  which  we  can  maximize  these 
opportunities  without  intruding  necessarily  on  the  traditional  ap- 
proaches which  have  guided  so  many  people's  attitudes  in  this 
country  about  how  to  do  business.  There  is  a  certain  restraint  fac- 
tor that  just  comes  from  ideology  and  practice,  and  some  people  do 
not  want  to  change,  and  we  need  to  push  that  curve  a  little  bit, 
but  we  also  need  to  not  build  up  so  much  opposition  that  you  wind 
up  as  we  did  in  the  eighties,  where  everybody  started  defining 
things  in  the  context  of— "oh,  my  God,  industrial  policy" — and  so 
the  whole  debate  got  lost  and  nobody  talked  about  anything. 

We  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  But  we  do  sure  as  heck  want 
to  recognize  what  these  other  countries  are  doing  and  wake  up  to 
the  realities  of  helping  you  folks  to  be  able  to  compete  and  do  busi- 
ness. And  I  think  we  can  do  that. 

So,  thank  you  for  coming  and  sharing  your  thoughts  with  us,  and 
keep  on  moving,  because  I  think  you  are  in  a  very  exciting  area. 
And  we  hope  to  be  able  to  be  helpful. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:57  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  David  Gardiner,  Assistant  Administrator,  Office  of 
PoucY,  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

My  statement  will  include  the  following:  (1)  a  brief  overview  of  the  growing  global 
mareet  for  environmental  technologies,  (2)  a  summary  of  ongoing  Administration 
initiatives  on  environmental  technology  innovation  and  dissemination,  and  (3)  a 
brief  description  of  EPA's  role  within  this  effort  I  will  conclude  with  some  general 
principles  to  aid  in  the  further  development  of  the  National  Environmental  Trade 
Development  Act  of  1993. 

EPA  strongly  supports  the  development  of  a  national  strategy,  led  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (Commerce)  and  involving  all  relevant  Federal  agencies,  to  pro- 
mote greater  dissemination  of  U.S.  environmental  technologies  and  services  in  solv- 
ing international  environmental  problems.  EPA  suggested  some  nreliminary  ideas 
for  such  a  strategy  in  our  December  1992  report,  "Global  Markets  for  Environ- 
mental Technology:  Defining  a  More  Active  Role  for  EPA  within  a  Broader  U.S. 
Government  Strategy."  More  recently,  President  Clinton  directed  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  working  closely  with  EPA  and  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  develop  a 
strategy  to  increase  exports  of  U.S.  environmental  technologies  and  to  improve  our 
competitiveness  in  the  growing  market  for  environmentally  sound  products  and 
services.  A  proposal  for  a  new  Environmental  Technology  Initiative  is  also  included 
in  the  President's  budget  request  for  FY  1994. 

EPA  was  pleased  with  the  recent  reconstitution  of  the  Trade  FVomotion  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  chaired  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  Environmental  Trade  Working  Group.  Drawing  on  EPA's  technology  in- 
novation and  international  technical  assistance  and  capacity-building  programs,  we 
believe  that  the  Agency  has  an  important  role  to  play  within  overall  U.S.  Govern- 
ment efforts.  To  that  end,  we  are  working  with  the  Deoartment  of  Commerce  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  responding  to  the  President's  Earth  Day  directive. 

THE  growing  global  MARKET  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

In  1992,  an  Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  re- 
port projected  the  global  market  for  environmental  technologies  to  reach  nearly 
ISOO  billion  by  the  year  2000.  Other  estimates  are  even  higher,  with  the  Environ- 
mental Business  Journal  and  the  Environmental  Business  Council  of  the  United 
States  projecting  that  the  market  could  reach  $400  biUion  by  the  year  1996. 

The  unprecedented  growth  in  this  global  market  is  believed  to  result  from  a  num- 
ber of  factors.  First,  as  countries  around  the  world  seek  to  reduce  the  risks  and  costs 
imposed  by  pollution,  governments  are  enacting  stringent  environmental  regulations 
ana  committing  the  resources  necessary  to  enforce  them.  Second,  companies  them- 
selves are  recognizing  that  cleaner  manufacturing  processes  not  only  mitigate  waste 
but  heighten  cost-savings  and  competitiveness.  As  a  result,  industry  increasingly 
has  been  adopting  voluntary  cleaner  technologies,  and  new  market  opportunities 
have  developed.  Third,  non-governmental  and  multilateral  lending  and  development 
organizations  are  insisting  that  protection  of  the  environment  pre-condition  their  as- 
sistance and  lending  activities.  Together,  these  factors  offer  U.S.  firms  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  meet  new  and  burgeoning  international  needs. 

Looking  at  the  industry  from  another  angle,  in  1991,  revenues  from  the  U.S. 
"envirotech"  industry  accounted  for  nearly  a  million  U.S.  jobs;  that  number  is  pro- 
jected to  jump  to  over  one  and  one-quarter  million  by  1996.  According  to  an  Envi- 
ronmental Business  Journal  estimate,  if  government  and  business  develop  a  cohe- 
sive program  to  help  U.S.  firms  capitalize  on  international  markets,  by  1997  this 
industry  could  support  over  one  and  one-half  million  jobs. 

The  international  market  for  environmental  goods  and  services  is  currently  domi- 
nated by  demand  for  "end-of-pipe"  pollution  control  equipment.  The  OECD  projects 
that  the  markets  for  both  pollution  control  equipment  and  services  will  increase 
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steadily  through  the  end  of  the  century,  with  demand  for  equipment  projected  to 
grow  at  5  percent  per  annum.  The  demand  for  services  is  expected  to  grow  even 
faster  as  pollution  control  technologies  are  more  fully  integrated  into  industrial 
products  and  processes.  In  response  to  these  bright  prospects,  the  United  States  and 
a  number  of  other  countries  have  begun  to  position  themselves  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lucrative  business  opportunities. 

The  U.S.  has  long  been  a  leader  in  providing  environmental  protection  products 
and  services  at  home.  Our  aggressiveness  in  setting  and  enforcing  environmental 
standards  established  domestic  environmental  goods  and  services  firms  as  front  run- 
ners early  on.  However,  as  other  nations  have  adopted  and  enforced  stronger  laws 
over  time — particularly  laws  utilizing  quality  standards  and  laws  that  emphasize 
preventive,  rather  than  end-of-pipe,  solutions — overseas  environmental  firms  have 
also  become  very  competitive.  Japan,  for  example,  has  had  strict  emissions  stand- 
ards in  place  since  the  early  1970s,  and  is  generally  considered  the  world  leader  in 
air  pollution  control  technologies.  The  same  can  be  said  for  Germany  and  water  {jol- 
lution  control  technologies.  While  no  comprehensive,  technology-specific  evaluation 
of  U.S.  strengths  has  yet  been  issued,  U.S.  firms  have  been  identified  as  market 
leaders  in  waste  technologies  and  as  being  well-positioned  in  general  environmental 
services. 

U.S.  TECHNOLOGY  INNOVATION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAMS 

In  addressing  the  wide  range  of  environmental  problems  confronting  the  United 
States,  the  Administration  has  identified  the  need  for  government  to  play  a 
partnering  and  leadership  role — both  domestically  and  internationally — in  helping 
to  encourage  bringing  environmental  technologies  from  the  entrepreneur's  garage  to 
the  global  market.  Domestically,  it  is  essential  that  government  help  promote  a 
bridge  between  laboratory  and  full-scale  commercialization.  Internationally,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  work  with  other  governments  and  international  organizations  in 
building  the  environmental  infrastructures  upon  which  further  environmental 
progress  depends.  Supplemented  by  U.S.  technical  assistance  and  capacity-building 
programs,  U.S.  technologies  and  services  can  play  a  critical  role  in  meeting  inter- 
national environmental  needs. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has  acted  swiftly  to  propose  an  environmental 
technology  program  that  will  stimulate  investments  in  innovation  and  coordinate 
environmental  technology  efibrts  throughout  the  Federal  government.  The  Adminis- 
tration has,  for  example,  proposed  a  $36  million  Environmental  Technology  Initia- 
tive in  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget  now  before  Congress.  The  Administration  has 
established  a  technology  policy  initiative,  under  the  Vice  President's  leadership, 
which  will  be  coordinated  jointly  by  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  and  the  National  Economic  Council. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown  has  reconstituted  the  Trade  FVomotion  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1992,  to  mo- 
bilize and  integrate  overall  U.S.  trade  and  export  promotion  activities.  Finally,  in 
the  President's  Earth  Day  speech  of  April  21,  1993,  President  Clinton  directed  EPA 
and  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Energy  to  "*  *  *  create  a  strategic  plan  to 
give  our  companies  the  trade  development,  promotional  efforts,  and  technical  assist- 
ance they  need  to  turn  these  advances  into  jobs  here  in  America,  as  well  as  to  help 
promote  a  better  environment."  A  multi-agency  ad  hoc  working  group  chaired  by 
Kathy  Sullivan,  chief  scientist  at  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration (NOAA),  is  already  working  on  the  plan. 

EPA'S  role  within  OVERALL  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  EFFORTS 

EPA  has  a  critical  role  to  play  within  overall  U.S.  technology  cooperation  and  ex- 
port assistance  efforts.  With  respect  to  the  supply  side,  for  example,  EPA  is  forging 
partnerships  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  private  sector  in  facilitating  tech- 
nological innovation.  This  cooperation  includes  the  dissemination  of  credible  infor- 
mation, the  improvement  of  EPA  and  State  regulatory,  permitting,  and  enforcement 
programs,  and  the  funding  of  innovative  technology  programs. 

EPA  and  other  Federal  agencies  have  worked  successfully  with  industry  in  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act  (FTTA).  The  Agency 
has  instituted  a  Design  for  the  Environment  Program  in  which  EPA  works  collabo- 
ratively with  industry  to  identify  process  and  raw  material  modifications  that  can 
prevent  the  generation  of^pollutants. 

On  the  demand  side,  EPA  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (MD) 
are  working  closely  with  other  governments  and  international  organizations  in 
building  the  environmental  infrastructures  upon  which  further  international  envi- 
ronmental progress  depends.  Under  the  U.S. -Asia  Environmental  Partnership,  the 
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Support  for  Eastern  European  Democracy  Act  (SEED),  the  Freedom  Support  Act, 
the  AID-EPA  Environmental  Pollution  Prevention  Project  (EP3),  and  otner  pro- 
grams, EPA  is  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  eflbrt  to  strengthen  or  build  environ- 
mental institutions  and  capabilities  throughout  the  developing  world.  In  addition  to 
serving  U.S.  environmental  objectives,  such  programs  help  enhance  the  demand  for 
U.S.  environmental  technologies  and  expertise. 

EPA  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  U.S.  Environmental  Training  Institute 
(U.S.  ETI),  a  partnership  with  the  private  sector,  to  introduce  foreign  oflicials  to 
U.S.  environmental  technologies  and  services.  EPA  and  Commerce  also  collaborated 
in  the  first-time  publication  this  month  of  The  Green  Pages.  As  a  stand-alone  ver- 
sion and  as  an  environmental  supplement  to  the  Department  of  Commerce's  The  Ex- 
port Yellow  Pages,  this  brochure  lists  over  1,000  U.S.  companies  eager  to  sell  their 
products  and  services  overseas. 

EPA,  Commerce,  and  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  recently  co-sponsored 
a  "reverse"  trade  mission  for  Brazilian  officials  to  determine  how  U.S.  companies 
can  play  a  role  in  cleaning  up  the  Tiete  River  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Originally  initi- 
ated through  EPA's  technical  assistance  program  with  Brazil,  this  project  allowed 
Brazilian  industry  and  political  leaders  to  visit  U.S.  cities  that  have  enacted  similar 
river  clean-up  programs  and  to  view  first-hand  the  successfiil  application  of  U.S. 
technology.  Trie  Governor  of  Sao  Paulo  has  subsequently  asked  EPA  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  in  overseeing  follow-up  to  the  project,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  fu- 
ture environmental  collaboration. 

EPA's  cooperative  programs  with  Mexico  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the 
Agency's  environmental  programs  in  action,  as  well  as  their  potential  benefits  for 
U.S.  trade  and  export  programs.  In  1991,  the  Government  of  Mexico  allocated  $4.6 
billion  in  expenditures,  loans,  and  credits  to  address  environmental  concerns.  This 
represents  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  U.S.  suppliers,  who  already  provide  over 
45  percent  of  Mexico's  environmental  technology  imports. 

EJPA  has  been  working  closely  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  solving  a  wide 
range  of  environmental  problems  both  along  the  border  and  within  Mexico  City.  The 
Border  Plan,  now  in  its  first  stage  has  helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  sustainable 
environmental  relationship  between  the  two  countries.  The  broader  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  should  only  enhance  this  relationship. 

EPA  has,  for  example,  initiated  a  personnel  exchange  program  with  Mexico  under 
which  EPA  technical  stafi"  provide  direct  assistance  to  the  Mexican  Secretariat  of  So- 
cial Development  (SEDESOL),  as  well  as  to  Mexico  City's  Commission  for  Pollution 
Prevention  and  Control.  Through  this  assistance,  EPA  is  supporting  the  Trade  and 
Development  Agency's  efforts  to  promote  greater  access  for  U.S.  firms  to  the  grow- 
ing hazardous  waste  management  market  in  Mexico  City.  EPA  has  also  developed, 
again  in  cooperation  with  the  Mexican  government,  a  bilingual  pollution  prevention 
guide  for  the  maquiladora  industry  along  the  border,  with  an  emphasis  on  alter- 
native technologies.  Coupled  with  The  Green  Pages,  described  earlier,  this  guide 
will  serve  as  a  useful  mechanism  for  enhancing  market  access  to  this  significant 
maricet  south  of  the  border. 

All  of  these  efforts  require  active  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  out- 
side organizations.  In  this  regard,  EPA  is  forging  partnerships  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  other  Federal  agencies.  In  response  to  the  President's  Earth  Day 
directive,  for  example,  work  is  already  underway  to  catalog  existing  Federal  envi- 
ronmental technology  programs,  with  EPA  particularly  involved  in  inter-agency 
work  groups  on  small  ana  growing  businesses,  infrastructure,  and  broader  tech- 
nology issues.  We  also  look  forward  to  playing  a  critical  role  on  the  Trade  Promotion 
Coordinating  Committee  and  its  environmental  subgroup. 

EPA's  COMMENTS  ON  THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 

1993 

From  the  perspective  of  EPA's  experience  and  unique  relationship  to  environ- 
mental technology  issues,  I  would  like  to  offer  four  basic  principles  as  guidance  in 
the  consideration  of  this  important  issue: 

(1)  U.S.  suppliers  of  environmental  technologies  and  services  can  play  a  critical 
role  in  solving  international  environmental  problems.  Accordingly,  U.S.  technology 
innovation  and  difiusion  programs  should  focus  not  only  on  the  development  and 
use  of  environmental  technologies  within  the  United  States,  but  also  on  their  poten- 
tial and  real  applications  internationally.  Technology  innovation  programs  improve 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  suppliers.  International  technical  assistance  and  capac- 
ity-building programs  enhance  the  demand. 

(2)  The  if.S.  Government  can  play  a  catalytic  role,  but  it  cannot  and  should  not 
act  as  a  substitute  for  the  dynamism,  creativity,  and  resources  of  the  private  sector. 
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To  that  end,  drawing  on  a  number  of  successful  models  already  underway,  Federal 
agencies  should  continue  to  foster  greater  partnerships  with  outside  organizations 
and  the  private  sector  in  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  environmental  tech- 
nologies abroad. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Government  must  foster  greater  partnerships  among  the  wide  range 
of  Federal  agencies  already  involved  in  the  Government's  technology  innovation  and 
diffusion  programs.  Led  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  drawing  on  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  each  department  or  agency,  such  a  coordinated  progrema  will 
help  achieve  U.S.  objectives  on  trade,  competitiveness  and  environmental  protection. 

(4)  The  U.S.  Government  must  eliminate  informational,  regulatory,  and  other 
barriers  to  technology  innovation.  International  technical  assistance  and  capacity- 
building  programs  should  focus  on  information  dissemination,  and  education  and 
training;  the  establishment  of  environmental  regulations  and  standards;  the  devel- 
opment of  environmental  monitoring  and  enforcement  capabilities;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  pollution  prevention,  risk  management,  and  other  environmental  manage- 
ment techniques. 

We  believe  these  principles  can  help  .set  the  stage  for  a  more  targeted  and  inte- 
grated U.S.  Government  approach. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  need  to  provide  the  Administration  with  as  much  flexi- 
bility as  possible  in  achieving  these  goals.  Legislation  that  locks  in  bureaucratic 
structures  may  prevent  the  Administration  from  responding  effectively  to  new  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities.  For  instance,  the  creation  of  the  Environmental  Trade 
Promotion  Council  in  legislation  and  specifying  its  structure  could  complicate  Ad- 
ministration efforts  already  underway  in  this  area.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  define  our  common  goals  without  limiting  our  options  for  achieving  those 
goals. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  EPA's 
views. 
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